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Interior and Exterior Views of 
JT. RR. THRRY’sSs 
EMPORIUM 


OF 
HATS anv FURS, 
19 Union Square above Fifteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 








FLORENGE 
Lock Stitch Sewing Stachines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 


Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 





141 Washington Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1123 Chestnut St., Girard Row, Phila., Pa. | 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
28 West Fourth Street, C: -zinnati. 13 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


43 Public Square, Clevreians. 106 Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky. 


140 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 6 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
27 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., yracuse, N.Y. 
Cor. Jeff and Woodward Avenues, Detroit. | 410 Milwankee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ill Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 54 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
372 to 376 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 303 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.- 88 Genesee Street, Utica, MN. ¥. 

200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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BAIR LADY SCHOTVISGEE. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, BY 


EMIL ETTLING. 
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THE PAIR LADY SCHOTTISCHE, complete, is published in sheet form by J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden 
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FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN.—(Sce Description, Fashion Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE SACKS. 
(Sce Description, Fashion Department.) 


Fig. 2 





Fig. 4. 











Embroidery for Fine Muslin. 








EVENING TOILETTE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 





The fancy corsage is formed of lace and ribbon, and may be worn over any plain waist. The necklace 1s of black 
beads, hanging from a band of black velvet, which is tied at the back with bows and long ends. 
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Embroidery for Flannel. To be Worked in Silk or Floss Thread. 





PALETOT BRETON. 
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Our model is of heavy white cloth, embroidered with very bright silks of various hues. On each side of the front 
band, extending down for the space of six inches, are coin-like ornaments overlapping each other. On the equare 
pocket the figure of a woman is embroidered with gay colors. 3 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 


For Marking Pillow-Cases, Pocket-Handkerchiefs, Etc. 



































DRUM-BOX FOR BUTTONS, ETC. 


Materials.—White card-board, red cloth, gold cord, searlet spangled wool, gold beads. 

Cut two round pieces of card-board for the top and bottom of the dram, each three inches in diameter; three strips 
ten inches long. One of these must be three inches wide, the other two about three-quarters of an inch wide. Fasten 
the broad strip and hoop together, lay the sides sufficiently over each other for the hoop to inclose the und firmly. 
Place the narrow strips in the same manner in the broad hoop, and stitch them on near the upper and under edge in such 
a manner that the narrow hoops extend equally at eaci: end beyond the broad ones. Next place in the bottom, and 
fasten it, Cover the stitches with two pieces of scarlet cloth pinked out at the straight edges of the cloth strips; place 
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moderate-sized gold beads at the distance shown in the design, and by means of these the drum is worked over with 
gold cord; but in working this, a place sufficiently broad for the eagle, or any other device, must be left plain. For 
this leave out one gold bead at the upper cloth strip, and bring it in a straight direction to the under stripe, so that the 
cords run behind each other through three beads. Place in on both sides of the shield, as shown in the design, a cord 
composed of two cords twisted together. Bring one of the ends of each of the twisted cords on each side of the shield 
and arrange them according to the design. The cover has a little incision in the middle, through which the ends of » 
straight strip of cloth, about aninch long and half an inch broad, are drawn, and fastened firmly on the under side. 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 


Materinis.—White cloth; crimson 92d blue ditto; fine white flannel; crimson satin; crimson ribbon; fine gold 
braid; yellow silk; gimp cord of several mixed colors. 

Both sides of the little needle-book here shown are made of cards—one the seven of diamonds, the other the six of 
spades. The diamonds are cut out of red, and the spades of blue cloth, and are worked in appliqué over white cloth, 





and edged round in button-hole stitch with black silk over gold braid. The white cloth is then stretched upon card” 
board lined with red satin. Each of the covers of the book is four inches long, two and a half inches wide; they are 
sewn together at the back, and edged all round with gimp cord of various colors, Pinked-out leaves of fine white 
flannel are placed inside, and secured at the back by a piece or red ribbon, tied in a bow. The needle-book is closed 
by strings of the same which are fastened on either side of the cover. 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ Words—words—words!"’ 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Louis A. Gonry, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir looked like an unequal match. 

Letty Layne, a spirited girl of nineteen, 
her blue eyes flashing disdain and defiance ; 
her cheeks rosy with indignation; every inch 
of her trim figure—even to the tips of the fin- 
gers that kept chafing her palms, and the 
feet, tapping the carpet in that lively, and to 
the initiated, ominous movement, popularly 
known as the ‘‘ Devil’s Tattoo’’—looked a for- 
midable antagonist to faded, drawling Mrs. 
Talcott, who never raised her voice a semi- 
tone above the pitch she adjudged to be the 
‘* proper thing’’ for polite conversation. She 
had now sat in Mrs. Layne’s parlor for less 
than half an hour, and it is safe to presume, 
from our knowledge of her character and 
habits, had not given expression to a solitary 
original thought; yet she had said enough to 
throw Letty into a fever of excitement that 
bade fair t» wax into fury. 

**T don’t believe a word of it; not the sev- 
enteen-millionth part of an iota of it!’’ said 
the young lady, interrupting the visitor’s nar- 
rative for the third time. ‘‘It is an infamous 
shame—an outrageous sin—that peopleshould 
be allowed to circulate such scandal! If I 
had my way, I would hang, draw, and quarter, 
not only those who invent slanderous lies, 
but all who repeat and believe them. The 
receiver of these is as bad, if not worse, than 
the manufactuer.’’ 

“If I had my way,”’ said Mrs. Blanchard, 
her aunt, with cold severity, ‘‘I would at 





once break off your intercourse with the young 
person from whom you have learned this very 
unladylike and offensive habit of using exag- 
gerated and coarse expressions. In my day, 
no lady, and no lady’s daughter ever called a 
downright malicious falsehood by the vulgar 
name you have applied to what is probably, 
after”all, the unvarnished truth. But the 
fashionable girls of this age surpass my com- 
preliension. I have seen this Miss Roy but 
once, Mrs. Talcott, and I classed her immedi- 
ately among the fast, bold kind, who delight 
in daring things, and consider it ‘ knowing’ 
and witty to shock old-fashioned prejudices. 
Yet, I confess I had not supposed that even 
she would go to the length you have de- 
scribed. She must be a most objectionabie 
character. I am astonished that my sister, 
indulgent as she is, should allow the intimacy 
between her and Letty to continue.”’ 


‘*Because mamma knows her, and you do 
not!’’ cried Letty, her eyes glistening with 
angry tears she was too proud to let fall. 
‘* Because, knowing her, mamma cannot help 
admiring and loving her. She loves her 
almost as dearly as she does me. Isn’t that 
so, mamma ?’’ 

Mrs. Layne had entered in season to hear 
the last sentence—nothing that preceded it. 
She was blue-eyed, fair-haired, and rosy- 
cheeked, bearing a striking personal resem- 
blance to her pretty daughter. Everybody 
liked her for her warm heart and neighborly 
qualities. She was a fond parent, a kind 
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friend, and, as was Mrs. Blanchard, at heart 
a good, conscientious woman. In exteriors 
the sisters differed widely. Mrs. Layne was 
gentle where the other was stern; yielding, 
where she was obstinate; timid, where she 
was arbitrary. 

She said a cordial ‘‘ good-afternoon’’ to 
Mrs. Talcott ; inquired after the health of her 
family, and sat down in her cushioned sew- 
ing-chair, with the smiling query: ‘‘ What 
did you ask me, as I came in, Letty, love ?’’ 

Mrs. Blanchard whipped in with her harsh, 
dry accents before Letty had her forces in 
marching order. ‘‘Mrs. Talcott has been 
telling us of the shameful carryings-on of a 
young neighbor of yours—Miss Belle Roy. 
Her very name has a flavor of the jockey.”’ 

A faint cry of dismay escaped Mrs. Layne, 
and she glanced apprehensively at Letty, 
whose instant response was, ‘‘ Don’t believe 
a syllable of it, mamma!’’ 

** Perhaps, Miss Layne, you will permit Mrs. 
Talcott to make her statement to your mother, 
before you attempt to give an account of a 
matter about which you are profoundly igno- 
rant!’’ said Mrs. Blanchard, with telling pre- 
eision and increasing severity. ‘‘I am par- 
ticularly desirous, Mrs. Talcott, that you 
should not disguise, nor palliate the truth in 
your relation to Mrs. Layne. There are rea- 
sons—and weighty ones—why she and every 
member of this family should be made acquaint- 
ed with the disgraceful facts in the case.’’ 

Mrs. Layne made a deprecatory signal to 
Letty, as she reared her head to retort, and, 
scarlet with disgust and wrath, the girl beat 
the carpet faster with her little slipper, and 
bit her tongue to keep it still. 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Talcott opened her 
budget, in the shrill drawl mistaken by wo- 
men of her calibre and tastes for amiable 
sweetness. ‘‘I wouldn’t have alluded to it, 
Letty, dear; nothing should have beguiled 
me into a mention of the affair in your house, 
Mrs. Layne, if I hadn’t supposed that it was 
as well-known here as it is everywhere else 
in town. Bad news travels very fast; and 
people are more ready to circulate this because 
Belle Roy and her mad pranks have been the 
public talk ever since she was a baby.”’ 

“She used, as a little girl, to be rather 
wild,’? ventured Mrs. Layne. ‘* But I do not 
think there was ever any evilin her. And’’— 
encouraged by Letty’s grateful glance, ‘‘ she 
always had many admirable traits.’’ 








“Our natures are thoroughly evil—all of 
them—deceitful and desperately wicked,’ 
corrected Mrs. Blanchard. ‘‘ Don’t talk in 
that loose, free-thinking way, Maria! Lib- 
eral talk, as they call it, now-a-days, en- 
courages loose deeds.’’ 

‘¢That is what I have always said in Belle 
Roy’s defence, Mrs. Layne. Who can know 
the true corruption of the human heart, Mrs. 
Blanchard ?”’ sighed the acquiescent visitor. 
‘*Poor Belle certainly did display some ex- 
cellent traits of character, and, while her father 
lived, she did not lack training and discipline. 
Mr. Roy was a truly estimable man. His se- 
cond marriaze was the crowning mistake of 
his life. Had Belle’s own mother lived, there 
is no saying how different her destiny might 
have been.”’ 

‘*No own mother could be kinder to her 
than Mrs. Roy is!’’ Letty let go her tongue to 
say. 

‘*She is too kind, too easy, my dear! She 
seems to have no idea of the solemn respon- 
sibility resting upon a parent. The same 
recklessness runs through the entire family. 
This is at the bottom of Belle’s imprudent 
behavior. While she is old enough to know 
better for herself, there can be no question of 
her being tempted on in the downward course 
by her step-mother’s brother, Dick Allen.’’ 

Letty winced violently. ‘‘ Don’t repeat 
that, Mrs. Talcott! It makes my blood run 
cold to hear it!’’ 

Mrs. Talcott held on the slanderous tenor 
of her way, as if the protest had not been en- 
tered. ‘‘A greater scapegrace doesn’t exist. 
As I was saying before you came in, Mrs. 
Layne, it is a notorious fact that while he 
does not live happily, or even decently with 
his wife, he and Belle Roy are sworn allies. 
They are forever together; walking, driving, 
skating, in company, just as if he were a sin- 
gle man and she his betrothed, instead of his 
being thirty years old and the husband of a 
neglected invalid, who is left to pine at home, 
while he is off, playing the gallant to his sis- 
ter’s step-daughter.”’ 

** Somebody ought to talk to the poor child 
about the construction put upon the intimacy 
by the uncharitable world,’’ said Mrs. Layne, 
anxiously maternal. 

‘*That leads me to remark,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Talcott, ‘‘that I did take the liberty of inti- 
mating to her, three weeks since, that she 
was a great deal with Mr. Allen, and how the 
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story was whispered abroad that his wife was 
jealous. [I said it in a pleasant, off-hand way, 
for I hated to appear meddlesome, and hoped 
a hint would be sufficient. And would you 
believe it? instead of going off into a spasm 
of horror, at hearing that busy tongues were 
handling her name so roughly, she clapped 
her hands and laughed—actually shouted 
with amusement! ‘Isn’t that capital?’ said 
she. ‘I shall have a jolly laugh with Dick 
and Ella over this latest of Mrs. Grundy’s 
bulletins.’ ”’ ut 

“She hoped to flirow you off the scent by 
that piece of bravado,’’ commented Mrs. 
Blanchard. 

**She didn’t succeed! I made up my mind, 
on the spot, that things were going more 
crookedly than I had supposed ! 
you! forewarned of what the world would say 
of it, she started off, last Thursday afternoon, 
alone with Dick Allen im his sleigh, for a ride 
into the country—mercy knows in what direc- 
tion, or how far. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Roy was sent for by Mrs. Allen, who, 
it seems, was very sick when her husband 
left her. I never listen to servants’ stories; 
but her Bridget told my Mary that her mis- 
tress begged and implored Mr. Allen and 
Belle not to go. *Belle—the heartless crea- 
ture! laughed in the wife’s face. ‘Yo.-re 
a nice one, Ella!’ said she, ‘to be lying here, 
playing the delicate fine lady, and then grudge 
your husband a pleasant ride with a pretty 
girl. You may be thankful if I don’t run 
away with him for good and all. He is my 
best friend. I believe Iam glad you are sick. 
I shouldn’t have the full benefit of his atten- 
tions if you were able to fiy around.’ With 
that, she ran down to the front door, then 
stepped back to the bottom of the stairs, and 
called to the weeping woman, ‘Keep up your 
heart, Nell! I will keep up Dick’s, and he 
mine!’ ”’ 

‘* Bridget told Mary. Mary told you. You 
tell us!’’ slipped in the irrepressible Letty. 
‘They say a story loses nothing by repeti- 
tion: but this choice bit of false witness has 
certainly lost all resemblance to Belle Roy’s 
language. She is a lady, and does net talk 
like a pert chambermaid, or a brutal horse- 
boy. I will wager my life she never said a 


word you have quoted as hers.”’ 

** Your phrases might have been borrowed 
from the kitchen or the stable,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Blanchard. 


‘* But I agree with you that the 


Now, mark ° 








force of truth is often weakened by repetition. 
I fear we have not heard the worst of this 
affair.’’ 

Mrs. Talcott’s hobby was off again at full 
gallop. ‘‘ Well! Mrs. Roy was summoned in 
great haste at the dead of night to see the de- 
serted, half-dying wife, and she had Doctor 
Ferris there forthwith. Mrs. Ferris says the 
scene was really heart-rending. The unfor- 
tunate woman, gasping and suffocating, yet 
trying to shield her wretched husband from 
the doctor’s just censure. ‘Away at this 
hour of the night!’ said he. ‘And you in 
this state! What is the man thinking of?’ 
‘Don’t blame him!’ she could just articulate. 
‘We don’t know what may have happened. 
If he only comes back to me, I shall not com- 
plain!’ Mrs. Ferris thinks, a8 I do, that it 
was queer it never occurred to the doctor 
what direction her fears had taken until he 
talked the matter over with his wife at home. 
He supposed, at the time, that Mrs. Allen 
dreaded lest some accident had befallen her 
husband. ‘Dick is a good driver!’ he said, 
to console her. ‘I know it! I know it!’ she 
answered, in a distressed way, sighing as 
though her heart were breaking. ‘But there 
are other terrible things to be feared besides 
a runaway horse.’ ’’ 

‘*She meant arunaway husband, of course!”’ 
supplied Mrs. Blanchard. 

*“*To be sure! What else could she refer 
to? But the doctor—dear, good, unsophisti- 
cated man! did not see through this until his 
wife explained it. Then he was strongly im- 
pressed with the wisdom of what she said. 
Women detect these things so much more 
clearly and quickly than men do.’’ 

‘*Upon the principle of ‘Set a thief to catch 
a thief?’ ’’ interrogated Letty, savagely. 

‘*Maria!’’ appealed Mrs. Blanchard, in stern 
desperation. > 

Mrs. Layne was more uneasy with each 
moment. ‘‘You are too abrupt, my darling!’’ 
she said to Letty. ‘‘ But, Mrs. Talcott, they 
were probably detained by some unforeseen 
accident.’’ 

“‘T was going to tell you! At half past 
two the cutter dashed up to the front door, 
bells jingling, horse prancing, and Belle and 
Dick laughing and talking at the top of their 
voices. Dick drove around to the stable and 
Belle tore up stairs, and burst into Mrs. 
Allen’s room. ‘Halloa! what’s up, Ella?’ 
she said, boisterously. ‘What possessed you 
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to drag poor mamma out of her bed at this 
unchristian hour? More frightened than hurt, 
I guess! Isn’t she, doctor?? ‘What kept 
you out so late?’ panted Mrs. Allen. ‘I 
began to fear tnat something had happened.’ 
Belle interrupted her with another loud laugh. 
‘Something did happen! We had a merry 
evening, a good supper, a splendid drive 
home, and here comes Dick to get his cur- 
tain lecture! Don’t be hard with him, Ella. 
It wasn’t his fault that we didn’t get back 
sooner. One can’t get through a turnpike 
gate, you know, if he has not money enough 
to pay toll, and the longest way around was 
not the shortest way home to-night. Next 
time we will go better provided.’ ’’ 

‘* What a lame, flippant story!’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Blanchard. 

‘*Think of it! Spoken ever what was, for 
aught she knew, a death-bed! As Dick ap- 
peared at one door, Mrs. Roy beckoned the 
doctor through another into an adjoining 
roo:a, and Belle followed them, so we can 
never know, in this world, how Dick settled 
the difficulty with his wife,’’ continued Mrs. 
Talcott, in a tone of profound melancholy. 
‘*Mrs. Ferris scolded her husband well for 
not taking Belle to task for her scandalous 
conduct, but he is a meek, easy man, and he 


said, as Mrs. Roy made no inquiries of her ° 


daughter in his hearing, he considered that it 
was none of his business to interfere in family 
affairs.’’ 

‘Sensible Doctor Ferris !’’ interjected Letty. 
‘* Pity such scruples are not contagious !’’ 

The rejoinder rolled off from Mrs. Talcott’s 
mind like a water-bead from a cabbage leaf. 
She had more important matters on hand. 
‘*But Mrs. Ferris is made of different stuff! 
The next day she threw on her bonnet and 
shawl and walked over to see Mrs. Allen. 
‘T1411 go right up to her room!’ she said to the 
servant at the door. You know what a cool, 
determined woman she is? Up she went, ac- 
cordingly, and there, perched upon the bed, 
with a bit of fancy work in her lazy fingers, 
was Belle, saucy as ever, listening to Dick, 
who was reading aloud ‘ Enoch Arden,’ while 
Mrs. Allen looked tired and sad. No sooner 
had Mrs. Ferris taken her seat, than Dick 
shut up the book and sauntered out. Seeing 
that Belle was preparing to steal off after 
him, Mrs. Ferris turned right upon her. ‘See 
here, child! what’s this I hear about your 
fralic of last night? You ought to be ashamed 





of yourself—you and Mr. Allen, too—to be 
dashing about the country until morning, and 
then alarming the whole town by the noise 
you make coming home! You will be the 
talk of the place if you are not more careful!’ 
The words were not out of her mouth, when 
Mrs. Allen went off into a sort of hysterical 
fit, crying and laughing, and struggling for 
breath. Belle ran into the hall and screamed 
for ‘ Dick,’ and Dick ran for the doctor. Mrs. 
Ferris says there was never such another 
tumult. She stayed until Mjck hinted broadly 
that he wanted to have thé:room cleared, and 
came away with a heavy heart.’’ 

‘* She doesn’t blame herself for having done 
all the mischief, I suppose ?’’ queried Letty, 
sarcastically. 

‘*No. Why should she? She is glad, in- 
stead, that she performed a simple act. of 
humanity in opening the eyes of the deceived 
wife, while she let the misguided girl know 
that she was watched. Mrs. Ferris’s call was 
paid on Friday afternoon. Early Saturday 
morning the doctor received a note from Dick 
Allen, asking him to send in his bill for at- 
tendance upon his wife, and stating that Mrs. 
Allen had no further need of his services.’’ 

‘*Dear me! what asad misunderstanding !’’ 
Mrs. Layne looked extremely concerned. ‘I 
am very sorry Mr. Allen wasso hasty. ‘* What 
will Ella do without her family physician ? 
She had such confidence in his judgment!”’ 

‘‘Tf she should die, it would not be an in- 
supportable affliction,’’ remarked Mrs. Blan- 
chard, with a grim smile. 

**You may well say so! But what is your 
opinion of Belle Roy’s sense of propriety, 
when I tell you that she was out walking on 
Friday evening with Dick Allen? A gentle- 
man told me that he met them in a secluded 
and not very reputable street at the other end 
of town—upon Signal Hill—at ten or eleven 
o’clock that night. Dick had his hat drawn 
over his forehead, and Belle held her muff 
up to her month, but he knew her eyes and 
her cloak. You know that peculiar-looking, 
shaggy cloth she sports on very cold days? 
My informant spoke to them, in passing, and 
they returned his bow.”’’ 

‘* What was Ae doing in that disreputable 
quarter ?’’ asked Letty 

‘*My daughter!’? Mrs. Layne’s remon- 
strance was almost severe. 

** Young ladies have no business inquiring 
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into gentlemen’s movements !’’ answered Mrs. 
Blanchard, with awful pradery. 

‘‘As much as gentlemen have to pry into 
the affairs of young ladies!’’ rejoined the 
irrepressible. ‘‘I do say, as I have done 
from the beginning—this is the most abomi- 
nable’’— 

‘*Please proceed, Mrs. Talcott!’’ inter- 
rupted the dragon-like aunt. 

The gossip required no second bidding. ‘I 
will just describe what I myself saw, last 
night, with these very eyes.’? She spoke as 
if she were endowed with a spare pair of 
optics for everyday use. ‘‘I had grown so 
uneasy and unhappy about Mrs. Allen, who 
has always been a kind neighbor to me since 
I first moved into the same street with her, 
that I thought I would run in, a minute, 
before church time, and ask after her health. 
i went up the piazza steps, and, espying a 
light in the library window, I stepped around 
that way. I have often gone in through the 
long French window in summer. The cur- 
tains were down, but achair had been pushed 
against one, drawing it aside a little, so that 
I could see a part of the room. My heart 
stood still when I saw Belle Roy, sitting in 
poor Mrs. Allen’s own easy clair before the 
fire-place, her head resting upoén Dick Allen’s 
shoulder. He had his arm about her waist, 
and she almost lay upon his breast. I waited 
until I saw him stoop twice to kiss her. I 
could not move hand or foot for some mo- 
ments. Then, I crept around to the main 
entrance and rang the bell. The servant who 
answered it said her mistress was not well 
enough tosee company. ‘ Hasn’t she left her 
room yet?’ I inquired. ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Is 
Mrs. Roy here?’ ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Nor Miss 
Belle Roy?’ ‘Oh, yes, ma’am! Miss Belle 
is here! Would you like to see her?’ I said 
that I should, and she showed me to the 
library door. She was about to tap at it, 
when it opened, and Belle bounced out, all 
in a flurry, and shut the door tightly behind 
her. ‘How do you do, Mrs. Talcott?’ she 
said, in a quick, confused manner. ‘ Walk 
into the parlor, please!’ I told her very 
stifly, that I should not sit down. I only 
called to see how poor, dear Mrs. Allen was 
getting along. The impudent girl smiled 
when I said ‘poor dear.’ ‘Ella is brighter 
to-night, thank you!’ she said, carelessly. 
‘We hope that she may be well enough in the 
course of a day or two, to see a few of her 





friends. At present she must be kept very 
quiet.’ I had not patience to talk any longer 
with her. I just turned on my heel and came 
away. I have seen some hardened criminals 
in my life, but I never saw another girl as 
young as she who had such effrontery. In 
this community, her character is ruined. To- 
day, the town is fuli of rumors about her. If 
one-tenth of them are true, she had better 
never been born.’’ 

Mrs. Layne’s eyes were full of tears. ‘I 
am so sorry, so sorry! I have always loved 
the child! I hoped great things of her, now 
that she had settled down so beautifully. 
She was so bright, so sweet-tempered, so 
affectionate! Dear! dear! who would have 
believed it ?’’ 

**T don’t believe it! if by ‘it’ you mean 
that Belle has done anything that was not 
right and pure!’’ cried Letty, her temper up 
tofever-heat. ‘‘I shall go to her this minute, 
and tell her what people say about her, and 
let her clear herself. I am certain sae can 
do it in ten words. Everybody knows that 
she regards Mr. Allen as her uncle.’’ 

‘*But he is not even a blood relation!’’ 
corrected Mrs. Blanchard. ‘‘ He is a young, 
handsome man, who consoles himself in her 
society for the lack of congeniality between 
himself and his lawful wife. A man, who is 
unhappily married, is a dangerous intimate 
for any right-minded girl. A spark of dis- 
cretion would teach Miss Roy this. If you, 
Maria, suffer Letty to go to her with this 
tale, you are not the judicious parent I have 
hitherto taken you to be. You will oniy be 
drawn into a broil and do no manner of good 
to anybody.”’ 

‘*Mamma never forbids my doing that which 
is kind and just!’’ returned the spirited girl, 
appealing confidently to her parent. 

Mrs. Layne colored, stammered and hesi- 
tated pamfully. ‘‘ Not if I am sure what is 
right, darling; but it is always best to be on 
the safe side.’’ 

‘* Which is to be frank with those we iove! 
true to those whom we call friends!’’ persisted 
the unworldly Letty. 

Mrs. Blanchard’s answer was nearly as 
prompt. ‘' Which is to avoid the appearance 
of evil! A young lady cannot be too careful 
about guarding her reputation.”’ 

‘*You might have borne that in mind when 
you were soiling my friend’s fair fame!’’ said 
Letty, dauntlessly. 
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‘“You see’’—Mrs. Blanchard again turned 
to the matron, who was supposed to have 
jurisdiction over this rebel—*‘ evil communi- 
cation has already begun its work of cor- 
ruption upon good manners. I have but one 
word of warning for you, Maria. If your child 
is allowed to associate with Belle Roy, it will 
not be many months before Rumor will be 
busy with her name too!’’ 

Mrs. Layne, now thoroughly frightened, 
hastened to expostulate with her irate daugh- 
ter. ‘Indeed, my love, your aunt, Mrs. Tal- 
cott and I know more of the wickedness of 
the world than you do. It is quite true that 
a woman’s reputation is too delicate to bear 
the least breath of suspicion. If you leave 
this matter to me, as I am sure you will, I 
shall assuredly advise you to practise great 
circumspection for the present in your inter- 
course with Belle. While I have none, save 
the kindest feelings toward her, my regard 
for your welfare must coptrol my actions. 
Wait patiently, and it mzy be these injurious 
rumors will blow over without doing her any 
real harm.’’ 

‘* You surely cannot mean, mamma,”’ said 
Letty, her voice trembling with emotion, 
‘*that I am to give up Belle? that I must not 
visit her, or have anything to do with her, 
after having been her best friend for years 
and years? You could not be so cruel ?’’ 

Mrs. Layne secretly acknowledged the truth 
of this last epithet, as she looked into the fair 
face, where generous emotion struggled for 
expression with sorrowful incredulity. 

**It is not your mother, but Miss Roy her- 
self, who has placed the barrier between 
you!’’ observed Mrs. Blanchard. 

“*T regret the necessity of seeming cruel, 
my dear,’’ said the mother, reluctantly, 
**but, just now, I cannot but feel that it is 
safer for you to avoid Belle’s companionship 
for a short time. You must see, for yourself, 
that the appearance of intimacy with her 
might compromise you seriously.’’ 

“Then you object to my going to her now ?”’ 

*“T do!’’ 

Whereupon Letty burst into a passionate 
fit of crying, and rushed from the room. 

‘* What a temper that child has developed 
lately!’? remarked Mrs. Blanchard. ‘I at- 
tribute it entirely to this unfortunate inti- 
macy. I rejoice that you had the firmness to 
break it off, Maria!’’ 

** You deserve credit for your prudence ard 





resolution, Mrs. Layne!’’ chimed in Mrs. Tal- 
cott, and the gentle-hearted woman laid the 
soothing unction of this flattery to her spirit, 
which was sorer than she would have liked 
to confess to her Mentors, with thoughts of 
the unhappiness she foresaw was certain to 
follow the estrangement she had decreed 
should begin from that hour. 

Letty shut herself up in her chamber and 
sobbed herself sick before a bright thought 
occurred to her that stanched the tears on the 
instant. She arose from the bed on which 
she had thrown herself, after the manner of 
all desperately sad women—I have queried, 
sometimes, whether there might not be posi- 
tive virtue in the downy touch of the pillows— 
and took a stand at the window, awaiting the 
coming of her brother. 

Ellis Layne was—besides being the pet of 
mother and sister—immensely popular in his 
native place. Perhaps the best proof of this 
was his election to the position of assistant, 
or colleague, as the call worded it, to the 
venerable clergyman who had served out a 
long life of usefulness in the principal church 
of the thriving town of Warleigh. The say- 
ing that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country had a notable exception in the 
reception of the youthful theologue among 
his old school-fellows and friends, when he 
returned, laden with seminary-laurels, to 
take up his abode in his mother’s house, and 
to undertake the new and trying duties of his 
office. The elder pastor was becoming daily 
more infirm; and the younger grew as steadily 
and surely upon public regard. Eloquent in 
the pulpit, winning and agreeable in private 
circles; sympathizing and tender at sick-beds, 
and in houses of mourning; he lacked. but 
one thing to complete his people’s ideal of 
the model divine. This was a wife; the 
traditionary bundle of meek virtues and pre- 
ternatural perfections toward which all rea- 
sonable congregations (and who ever heard 
of an unreasonable one ?) stretch longing eyes 
and hands. His parish had decreed that he 
must have a helpmeet. His heart, and 
Letty’s, had also decreed that this helpmeet 
should be Belle Roy. 

A month prior to the afternoon selected by 
Mrs. Talcott for her call upon the Laynes, 
this selection would not have been so obnox- 
ious in the nostrils of the respectable body 
known as the First Presbyterian Church of 
Warleigh, as the reader might imagine who 
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has only heard Mrs. Taicott’s description of 
Letty’s bosom friend. Belle had heretc’ ire 
held her own bravely in the esteem of her 
acquaintances and townspeople. She had a 
frank, ingenuous bearing; a face alive with 
intelligence, and ready with smiles for the 
happy, ‘and tearful compassion for the suffer- 
ing ; and, above all other mental and spiritual 
qualifications for the honorable destiny of a 
clergyman’s spouse, her probable parishion- 
ers reckoned the rare endowment of what 
they styled, ‘‘faculty.’? There was nothing 
she could not do, and do well, from compound- 
ing a pudding or jelly for a fever-patient, that 
should nourish, without stimulating, gratify, 
without cloying upon the vitiated taste, to 
drawing up a Missionary Report—including 
Treasurer’s and Secretary’s accounts—such, 
as when read in the Rev. Ellis’s best style at 
the Anniversary of the ‘‘ Young People’s Band 
of Promise,’’ should, and did draw tears from 
half the eyes present. She was the chief 
soprano singer in the excellent choir, which, 
ranged in front of the organ, furnished ‘music, 
each Sabbath, that often inspired the junior 
colleague to attempt flights of imagination 
and touches of pathos he had not dreamed of 
in his quiet home study. Perhaps even he 
did not suspect how much of this exaltation 
of thought, this tenderness and fervor of 
spirit, he owed to the magic of the pure, fresh 
voice that led the band of choristers, or the 
silent influence of thé rapt eyes that never 
wandered from his face from the moment his 
text was announced, until the discourse was 
finished. 

However this might be, he was aware that 
she appreciated (charméd word!) him better 
than did all the rest of the congregation com- 
bined. When a man has learned that there 
is another heart which thrills responsive to 
the emotions that agitate the depths of his ; 
another mind, the chords of which he can 
sweep at his will, as a master-hand a per- 
fectly-tuned harp; and when that sympa- 
thetic heart and intellect are containcd within 
the form of a comely young woman, the end— 
or, at any rate, the beginning of the end—is 
not far off. 

So, it had come to seem quite natural for 
the Rev. Ellis to drop in, at first with or for 
his sister, afterwards alone—two, sometimes 
three evenings a week, at Mrs. Roy’s pleasant 
house—more natural and altogether agree- 
able for him to hold long talks with that 
. VOL. Lxxv.—15 





lady’s step-daughter, finding, mpon each suc- 
ceeding occasion, new and better excuses for 
conning the verb amo in her company—as yet 
silently, but with a growing hope that she 
might, ere long, join him in the enchanting 
study. In brief, the colleague was in danger 
of falling irretrievably in love. The congre- 
gation whispered it; his mother hoped for it ; 
Letty kuew it positively, and exulted in his 
enthralment. For, was not Ellis the dearest 
fellow in the world, and wasn’t Belle her 
most particular friend, and the noblest girl 
alive? Mrs. Blanchard, a childless widow of 
several years’ standing, and only saved from 
being an old maid in repute, as she was in 
nature and habit, by the matronly prefix to 
her cognomen—so Letty said to Belle—had 
lately come on a visit to her sister, and—it is 
but charitabie to hope, had never caught a 
breath of the gossip linking together her 
nephew’s name and that of the ‘‘ imprudent 
creature’? whom she helped Mrs. Talcott con- 
demn during that afternoon’s call. 

Letty denied her this credit in her distress- 
ful musings above stairs. ‘'She is a mean, 
hateful mischief-maker! a real tyrant! with- 
out pity or remorse! And Mrs. Talcott is a 
lying tattler! I shall tell Ellis everything the 
moment he comes in!’’ resolved Belle Roy’s 
loyal ally. ‘‘He will put a stop speedily to 
their machinations. If I were in his place, I 
would marry her to-morrow, if I could not 
silence their slanderous tongues in any other 
way !’’ 

The day was short, and the full moon, su- 
perseding the reign of.the sun, soon made 
white and clear the twilight he had left duskily 
red. The ground was covered with snow, and 
Letty could identify the figures of street pas- 
sengers two squares off. She knew everybody 
in this quarter of the town, and more than 
one glanced up at the house with the hope,. 
apparently, of descrying her face at one of the - 
windows. She often watched for her brother - 
at this hour, gcnerally in the parlor, and the - 
moonlight would have rendered her form visi- 
ble, had she occupied her usual lookout. She 
kept herself behind the curtain, and had no. © 
inclination to tap upon the panes, even when 
a bevy of merry girls, all friends of hers, went 
slowly by, with heads turned wistfally toward 
the lower casements. 

**I don’t care for any of them, to-night!’’ 
she said, sadly. ‘I have no heart for gay 
talk. And for aught I know, they may be- 
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saying as unkind things of Belle as did those 
people down stairs.’’ 

As if invoked by the mention of her name, 
a shape came into view at the corner below 
that caused Letty to leave her shelter and 
press eagerly against the glass. A shape, 
familiar in her gracefal height and motion; 
in the half saucy, half regal carriage of her 
head; dear and well known to the watcher 
in every lineament of the sparkling face, illu- 
mined by the silver rays pouring over it, as 
she neared the house. |_Shewas not alone. A 
gentleman walked on either side of her, and 
the murmur of laughing voices made pleasant 
music along the quiet street. Belle’s hand 
rested upon the arm of her step-mother’s bro: 
ther, a dashing, fine-looking fellow, but she 
was looking up at, and talking toe the more 
slender, yet not less elegant cavalier at her 
left hand. Mr. Allen whirled his cane idly, 
striking little heaps of snow and ice left upon 
the curbstone. Ellis Layne had eyes and at- 
tention only for the woman beside him. 

Letty clapped her hands joyfully, and ran 
down to the front door. She was too late to 


get speech of her friend, but Ellis stood with- 
out, looking up the street after the receding 


pair, and fumbling in his pocket for his pass- 
key. 

“Ah, Letty, dear!’’ he said, stooping to 
kiss her. ‘‘Thank you for admitting me.’ 
If you had been a little more prompt, you 
would have seen a friend of yours!’’ 

“I d-i-i-d se-e-e her!’’ sobbed ° Letty, 
clasping her arms around his neck, and be- 
ginning to cry afresh. 

His fond patronage was exchanged for 
alarm. ‘‘ What has happened?. Have you 
bad news? Is mother sick ?’’ 

**Come in here, and I will tell you!’’ 

Letty helped him tear off his overcoat, and 
then pulled him into the now untenanted 
parlors. Her recital was not very lucid at the 
first. What with her own agitation, his un- 
prepared state for the disclosure she had to 
make, and her forgetfulness that such gene- 
ral terms as ‘‘they’’.and ‘those people” did 
not represent to her brether’s mind Mrs. Tal- 
cott, Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. Blanchard, and the 
rest of the tribe of Warleigh gossips, any 
roore clearly than did the personal pronouns 
‘*she’’ and ‘‘her’’ necessarily stand fur Belle 
Roy, she ‘accomplished a lamentable hotch- 
potch in her introduetion, and Ellis looked 
‘proportionably puzzled. ..She mended_ her 





style finally, and had her say out coherently, 
which, im this case, does not imply calmzess. 

The Rev. Ellis was of fair complexion, as 
were his mother and sister; with light-brown 
hair, that brightened, like Letty’s, into an 
aureole about his forehead, when the sun 
struck it. His eyes were dark-blue, and could 
languish, or glitter, as occasion required. He 
had a full, curling beard and a mobiie mouth, 
and others besides the partial members of 
his own household thought him handsome— 
better than handsome ‘‘so interesting.’’ 
The admiring sisterhood of his flock would 
have intensified the adjective by others as 
comprehensive, had they seen the’ blood 
gradually recede from his cheek; his eyes 
dilate and darken; his mouth twiteh and 
contract, until, when the story was through, 
he sat at his sister’s side, like one who has 
received a mortal hurt, too deep to be be- 
moaned in words. Letty noted the change, 
but she ascribed it to the wrong causa 

‘*T was sure it would make you very angry,”’ 
she said, rather in triumph at, than depreca- 
tion of the wrath she had excited. ‘But I 
felt: that you were the one, above all others, 
who ought to know everything.’’ 

‘*You have acted wisely. I should know 
alli”? Without another word he walked out 
of the room. 

Had he gone off to confront Mrs. Talcott, 
and force her to retract her vile accusation ?’’ 
thought Letty, her heart beating fast with the 
imagination of the lively work that might 
ensue, should this..be his purpose. But he 
had not left the house. She heard his step 
go heavily up the stairs. He meant then, as 
a preliminary measure, to. beard the lioness 
in her den—Aunt Blanchard in her chamber. 
Another mistake. He went, instead, up an- 
other flight of stairs, to his study; shut and 
locked the door.; She could hear distinctly 
the sharp rattle of the bolt as it shot home. 
Then, all was quiet. Letty was listening in 
the lower hall, by this time, and she turned 
away with a pang of disappointment she was 
ashamed of the next minute. 

‘He is wiser tham I... He means to think 
the matter over, and arrange his plan of ac- 
tion before proceeding to\vigorous measures. 
Mamma always says that my impetuosity will 
be the ruin of me, some day. I will try to be 
patient.’’ } 

Ellis came down to tea when the bell rang, 
but he ate mothing; only drank a glass of 
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water with the avidity of a man consumed by 
inward fever. He was pale, taciturn and 
abstracted, and none of the ladies feeling 
disposed to converse, the meal was one of 
unprecedented dulness in a family noted for 
cheerful dispositions and habits. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Ellis, when the poor show 
of supping was through with, “‘can I see you 
for a few minutes, alone ?’’ 

Letty took refuge at her piano from a téte-d- 
téte with Aunt Blanchard, but her thoughts 
were busy as her fingers. She had a presenti- 
ment that all was not as she would have it. 
She did not like the wedry look of her bro- 
ther’s eyes, and there was a hopeless cadence 
in his tone that depressed and alarmed her. 
For her part, the thought of danger to one 
she loved so dearly as she did Belle, spurred 
her wits and courage to new activity. She 
could have done battle single-handed—or, 
. more correctly speaking — single-tongued, 
with a battalion of scandal mongers. Aud 
Ellis, being a man, should be braver than she. 

An hour elapsed before she was summoned 
to the chamber of conference. Ellis was still 
there, leaning back in an arm-chair, pallid 
and drooping—more “‘ interesting’’ than ever. 
He did not lift his heavy lids at his sister’s 
entrance, or offer to interrupt his mother’s 
set speech, which wus tremulously delivered. 
Mrs. Layne had evidently been weeping, and 
was, even now, not far from another overflow. 

‘*My sweet daughter,’’ she said, drawing 
Letty into a seat upon the sofa beside her, 
and taking her hand, ‘‘I have asked your 
brother to remain with me, while I tell you 
of our decisica with regard to this. sad, sad 
story about your late friend, Belle Roy.’’ 

‘My late friend!’ Letty projected the 
three words, like a catapult, and remained 
speechless thereafter. She had arrived at 
her wit’s end in a humiliatingly brief snace 
of time. 

** Yes, dearest! Your brother agrces with 
me in thinking that while we deeply lament 
this unfortunate state of affairs, it would be 
neither safe nor pleasant for you to visit 
Belle, or to invite her here until there is 
some explanation of the mystery. We will 
still hope that Time may dissipate the cloud 
that has fallen upon Belle’s good name, while 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that, judge 
her leniently as we may, she has been reckless 
of public opinion—very indiscreet, and, I fear, 
very heartless in the pursuit of her ewn plea- 





sure at the expense of another’s happiness. 
To repeat an observation I made to you, this 
afternoon, it is always wise to be on the safe 
side, tc be over careful, rather than regardless 
of what people say. We should practise, in 
our daily lives, such circumspection as shall 
furnish no food for scandal.’ 

‘* You give her up, then?’’ Letty was ter- 
ribly irrelevant in her charges. She wheeled 
upon the pale, dumb sufferer in the easy 
chair, as she might upon a fiercely-aggressive 
foe. ‘* You dare not strike a blow to save her 
reputation! You let the idle, wicked talk of a 

ecouple of tattling old women outweigh all you 
know of her goodness and purity! You never 
loved her! You don’t deserve her!’ 

Ellis frowned darkly. ‘‘One Quixote is 
enough for the family!’’ The sarcasm was 
elicited less by displeasure at her attack than 
by the smarting heart beneath his angry 
mask. ‘‘ You owe it to the dignity of your 
sex; to your character as an obedient daugh- 
ter—to the cause of virtue—to bow to your 
mother’s command.’’ 

‘*And you?’’ Letty pushed him further. 

“‘T owe a duty still higher! I must main- 
tain the honor of my profession. A man in 
my position should be without reproach in 
the sight of all men.’’ 

‘‘T understand !’’ returned his sister, with 
a scornful laugh. ‘‘Casar’s wife must be 
above suspicion !”’ 

Ellis arose, haughtily. ‘‘You have said 
it! She must, and she shall! If you please, 
we will dismiss this unpleasant subject now, 
and forever !’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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PARTHENIA. 
BY ANNA COMENA. 


AND now farewell, thou false and long-deceiving dream, 
The dearest of them all, that I have seen depart ; 

I break the image that has been so long enshrined, 
Like some fair vestal in the temple of my heart. 


They told me thou wast marble; and couldst never feel ! 
But deaf and blind, I counted not the friends I left; 
Nor noted how the world was swiftly passing by ; 
Thou, too, hast gone! now, ! am indeed bereft. 


I staked my faith in good, in womanhood, on thee ; 
And yet—I asked not sign or token ai thy hand ; 

I corld have died for thee! and deemed it sweet; alas! 
My heart’s blood was to thee, as water poured on sani. 


I wept for thee, the bitterest tears that ere were shed, 
For woman’s love ; but new—let the vain dream depart ; 
I break the image that has been so long enshrined, 
Like some fair vestal in the temple of my heart! 
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BY FLORENCE HAMILTON. 


Nesttep among the New Hampshire hills 
was the little village of Darmstadt. Too in- 
significant, as far as numbers went, to figure 
on the State map, this ville was quite a cele- 
brated place in itself; its fame extending for 
miles around, even into the adjacent city, 
whose inhabitants, in the summer season, were 
glad to take refuge from the heat in this cool 
nook. The only hotel in the place was filled 
to overflowing at such times, and many private 
families who were not above taking boarders 
threw open their doors to the city-weary 
guests. It was celebrated also for its pretty 
maidens, and the facility with which news 
was manufactured and spread abroad gratis. 

A newspaper had at one time been started 
in Darmstadt, but after a few spasmodic 
gasps it expired. The discouraged editor, find- 
ing all the news was circulatd before his paper 
could be got out of press, left the place in 
disgust. The only subscribers who truly felt 
his loss were a poor deaf old couple, whose 
ears were past redemption, and whose eyes and 
a pair of old specs had to do duty for both. 

As this is not a geographical sketch, we will 
leave Darmstadt and follow the principal street 
which left the village to the westward and 
lost itself in the country beyond. A two 
story wooden house stood facing this road 
about three miles from the village; its win- 
dows were curtained with white muslin and 
blue-paper blinds; ahighly colored, expressive 
**view of Italy,’? by an artist who had never 
been there, graced each blind. An oak porch 
extended the entire length of the house, its 
sides and roof overrun with Jerusalem jessa- 
mine, and its floor scoured till the boards shone 
agair. This unpretending mansion was known 
to the country people as the “‘ Darmstadt News 
Depot ;’’ its reliability for information on af- 
fairs in general, and Darmstadt affairs in par- 
ticular, making it a place of resort for such a 
purpose much oftener than the little office of 
the unfortunate editor. Here the latest edi- 
tion of news was revised—not improved—and 
frequently corrected by the presiding spirit, 
Miss Priscilla Peck. She was the only daugh- 
ter of her mother—who was a widew—but 
she had several brothers who attended to the 
affairs of the farm. 
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At the time our story opens quite an im- 
portant event, the first apple- bee of the season, 
was in process of formation. Wagons, says, 
old farm horses, and every vehicle that would 
bear a few rounds, had been pressed into ser- 
vice, and were disgorging their bundles of 
buxom humanity at the farm-yard gate. Two 
young farmers were rolling barrels of apples 
on to the porch convenient to the kitchen ; 
and every now aud then the window curtains 
inside would be slyly pulled apart to let a 
roguish pair of eyes peep out at the proceed- 
ings. The interior of the house was a scene 
of pleasant confusion. Some were shaking 


hands, putting the usual query of ‘‘How’s 


yourself, and how’s all to home ?’’ some were 
pinning up their sleeves, tying on aprons 
brought for the occasion; a group were dis- 
cussing the merits of their new singing-school 
master, and all were in high spirits, bent on 
** having fun.’’ 

The principal feature of the scene was the 
many hued squares of calico, in apron form, 
which each of the Darmstadt maidens dis- 
played with visible pride, a new one being the 
height of their ambition for an occasion like 
this. Some were round cornered and ruffled, 
others square cornered and trimmed with a 
strip of entirely different-colored material. 
The principal store in Darmstadt had done 


a rushing business in calico aprons this sea- 


son, the apple-bees having every appearance 
of seiting in with increased vigor. 

A quantity of tubs—borrowed—had by this 
time been placed at convenient distances over 
the floor filled with apples, the party using 
their knives among the luscious fruit with 
great dexterity. Those destined for apple-but- 
ter found their way into large kettles, and those 
for dried apples were strung on cord and car- 
ried off to the drying-room, first going through 
the hands of parer, divider, and stringer. 
How the girls laughed and talked! Their 
merry, ringing laughs had a meludy of the 
fresh woods in the sound. Miss Flora McFlim- 
sy would have shuddered with horror at such 
a breach of good-manners! 

Poor Mrs. Peck’s stock of information on 
domestic concerns had been exhausted. The 
company knew exactly what quantity and 
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what price the last butter sent to market 
brought, and how many dozen blue-buttons 
for the male Pecks’ under-garments she re- 
ceived in exchange for her eggs. They were 
delighted to hear her cow-cumbers had not 
spoiled—her presarves didn’t sour, and that 


the last year’s crop of taters were exceedin’ - 


good, not one having the dry-rot. All this, 
and similar important news having been di- 
gested, the company suddenly grew silent, 
being at a loss for something to talk about; 
the silence only broken by the thud-thud of 
Mrs. Peck’s boots (a pair of her dear, departed 
Ichabod’s, which she had altered to suit her- 
self by shearing off the tops) as she went back 
and forth from the steaming kettle over the 
hot wood fire to the window which overlooked 
the road. 

**T wonder what do keep Silly! It’s been 
a good hour since I sent her over to Pa’son 
Brumle’s to git some sugar; the pa’son owed 
me 2 little on that old account of Ichabod’s. 
He killed some swine for the pa’son nigh onto 
three year ago—before he deceased, it wor— 
an’ I’ve never seen a cent of it yet. Some 
people never do pay their debts!’’ Mrs. Peck 
stirred away at her kettle of fruit as if she 
had a mind to stir up people who never paid 
their debts. 

**You don’t tell me, Mrs. Peck! The par- 
son didn’t send you any meat neither ?’’ 

‘Oh ye-es; he give me three hams an’ 4 
shoulder, an’ some of the feet for souce; 
an’ 5, ane 

‘Mar! there comes Silly Peck an’ a fine 
fiddle-de-de of a city chap with her!’’ screamed 
Ben, the youngest scion of the Peck family. 
Mrs. P. dropped the stirrer into the kettle, it 
sinking to the bottom immediately, and darted 
to the window, followed by a score of wonder- 
struck maidens; apples, knives, parings drop- 
ping from their aprcens, and strewing the floor 
in every direction. A bustle here ensued, 
each trying to get a peep through the window, 
but not succeeding, a number flew into the 


‘next room, and the rest had their curiosity 


gratified from an up-stairs window. ‘' Don’t 
he look distinct (distingué) though? Where 
did Silly catch him, I wonder! Wish my 
John had hair like his’n!’’ were the exclama- 
tions of the admiring maidens. 

Miss Priscilla Peck, at all times a guunt, 
angular, stiff-formed young lady verging to- 
ward old maidism, and never yet an offer, 
was more gaunt, angular, and stiffer-looking 





if possible than ever; sitting erect, casting 
triumphant glances toward the windows, using 
high-flown language to the amused stranger, 
she presented a laughably ridiculous contrast 
to the poor beast which carried her. The 
young man by her side, creating such a sen- 
sation among the party in the house, was 
indeed fine-looking in figure and feature; but 
his eyes—they were sly eyes, and had a trick 
of glancing furtively out of the corners when 
not observed. Wavy dark hair covered his 
head, and the defects which Nature left in 
her work. ‘No conscientiousness,’’ would 
have been the verdict of a phrenologist, ‘‘ but 
plenty of self-e:teem gives him wonderful as- 
surance, carries his head upward and back- 
ward,’’ and adds that decided ‘‘ ring’’ to his 
patent leather boot-heel whenever that dainty 
adjunct touches the ground. This is our hero! 

Miss Priscilla, entering the house with 
stately grace, her gray riding-skirt caught 
in her hand, was—alone! She found that 
room in a state of confusion; the girls, looking 
very foolish—their faces having the appear- 
ance of being held over a red-hot stove—were 
picking up the debris of their aprons. Mrs. 
Peck was diving into the kettle for the lost 
stirrer, talking to herself after a fashion of her 
own, highly diverting. 

‘What are yeu a-doing, mar ?’’ exclaimed 
Priscilla. 

‘‘Law me! drapped the stirrer inter the 
kittle! ef I didn’t drap it in there, where is 
it? It’s your fault, Silly Peck; ef you hadn't 
been ridin’ with that city chap, it wouldn’t 
have happened !”’ 

‘‘Land alive! listen to mar!’’ Silly checked 
herself, saying sweetly: ‘‘ That is Mr. Ruther- 
ford Lynch, Esquire, from Bostin.’’ 

The girls declared they were dying with 
curiosity to know all about him. Silly un- 
mercifully picked up an apple and began 
crunching away as if she had come from the 
North Pole, and it was the first apple she had 
ever seen in her life. Between the bites she 
gave them a disconnected history of where 
she had found the man “‘ Rutherford Lynch 
of Bostin;’’ how long he was going to stay, 
ete., which may all be told in a few words. 
She met him at the village post-office; became 
acquainted after the manner of Yankee coun- 
try women, and, as he was coming the same 
route, discovered after ths same fashion what 
his intentions were. 

‘Just think, girls—he must be as rich as 
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Crokus!’’ exclaimed Miss Peck—‘‘ stops at 
the Lafayette Arms—six dollars a week, 
their board (a fabulous sum to her)! and is 
looking for a farm that would do for a coun- 
try-seat!’’ 

She ran up stairs to take off her habit and 
to peep in the glass to see if she was as fasci- 
nating as ever, repeating to herself the sweet 
nothings the stranger, grown into the habit 
of addressing women so, had addressed to her. 

‘*T didn’t tell the girls he was coming to- 
night; they ’ll be setting their caps,  reckon,”’ 
she muttered. 

Her mother met her at the foot of the stairs; 
having found the wooden stirrer and her good 
humor, she whispered, eagerly :— 

“Is he rich, Silly?” 

‘*He—who? Oh, yes, rich as—as—owns 
half of Californy, I guess !’’ 

‘*Keep your eye on him then, Silly; ef he 
wasn’t rich, you shouldn’t have him. Mebbe 
you could borry enough from him to buy that 
ten acre lot on the east side—’twould be a 
splendid place to grow pa’snips and turnups.”’ 

‘*Pa’snips and turnups don’t agree with 
love, mar! And as for me trying to catch him, 
you know it’s beneath my dignity. He’s as 
good as proposed a-ready—what won’t he do 
after he knows me better ?’’ was the conceited 
reply; then aloud, ‘‘Ten pounds an’ a half, 
mar, was all I got.’’ 

** Now, Silly Peck, you didn’t go to the vil- 
lage for that sugar ?”’ 

‘*I did, though! Parson Brumle’s was all 
out; told him I’d wait till he sent his boy to 
the village for more; but he said he couldn’t 
afford it; the year’s salary wa’n’t paid up yet. 
Always his ery.”’ 

**T reckon? Why didn’t you borry the 
sugar from Miss Bentley? the ’Squire’s wife 
is always borryin’ from me,’’ she added, 
turning apologetically to the girls. I sent 
over there to borry her wooden stirrer this 
mornin’; Benjamin chopped the handle off 
mine, an’ she sent me this thing! It’s ever- 
lastin’ly tumblin’ inter the pot and burnin’ 
my fingers |”’ 

Mrs. Peck, giving the offending stirrer an 
inorpatient flourish, splattered Priscilla’s dress 
with apple-butier. That young lady gave a 
horrified stage scream and went off into hys- 
terics. The girls, scarcely able to repress a 
titter, gathered round her condolingly, rubbed 
the spots away with their handkerchiefs, and 
begged her not to give way so; ‘‘the stains 





would not show at candle light, and what 
matter, Mr. Rutherford Lynch would be too 
fascinated with her face to notice defects in 
her dress.”’ 

Miss Peck became all smiles again, tapping 
them playfully for their nonsense, all the 


‘while looking unutterable things, conveying 


the idea of her knowing ‘‘a thing or two’’ 
which they would like to know, but she would 
not tell them—oh, not for the world! 

One of the girls inquired if Cliffe Browne 
was coming. ‘Cliffe is so full of fun and 
mischief, you know, Silly; I suppose you iu- 
vited her? It does not ceem right when she is 
absent.’’ 

‘**Cliffe is coming; but not till late. I 
stopped in when I left the post; her mother’s 
gone to town shopping—you can guess what 
for! I’ll wager it’s a match between Cliffe 
and John Bentley before spring—he’s right 
sweet in that direction. Miss Browne’s gone 
for the wedding clothes!"’ was Silly’s know- 
ing prophecy. 

‘I do not think so! Mr. Bentley cannot 
see much in Cliffe Browne to fancy except a 
pretty face—she’s not tall nor stylish-look- 
ing; like Priscilla, for instance,’’ said Miss 
Maria Hunt. 

‘*Hear! hear! a compliment for Miss Peck! 
Perhaps you are interested in that quarter, 
Maria?’’ Allthe girls laughed; Maria denied 
it; but her crimson face told a different story. 


The hours flew on swift wings, dusk coming 
to warn the young ladies it was time to doff 
their aprons and give an extra twist to their 
rumpled toilet. Miss Priscilla had closed the 
stair door on the last one, rolled up her 
sleeves, and, with her mother, fell to work 
with a will preparing a supper which would 
astonish the natives. Close even to meanness 
in some things, Mrs. Peck never was, on occa- 
sions like this. She prided herself on her 
cookery ; and the way she and Priscilla flew 
among the pots, and stewpans, and cake 
dishes, was a caution to loiterers. 

A table was spread in the best room, two 
tables answering the purpose of an exten- 
sion; it was soon groaning with every luxury 
Mrs. Peck’s larder could afford and her inven- 
tive genius had suggested. Priscilla had put 
upon herself the double task of getting supper 
and composing a piece of poetry, which was 
destined for the eyes of the admiring ‘‘ Mr. 
Rutherford Lynch, Esq.,’’ of Boston. 
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‘The difficulty in selecting a proper subject 
which must be sentimental and impressive, 
was much aggravated by Master Ben, who 
displayed quite an expertness in peeping 
under covered dishes, testing the contents 
thefein with the tips of his digits. 

“Oh, is it for this you’ve made me suffer?” 
Priscilla repeated over and again, her imagi- 
nation not suggesting a suitable line and 
word to rhyme with suffer, when her eyes 
caught sight of Ben at the raspberry jelly. 

**Oh, you rascal !’’ she screamed, under her 
breath, making a dive at the meddler, ‘‘ your 
acts always put one in a pucker!”’ 

Ben eluded her grasp, disappearing under 
the table, his sister returning to her work, 
secretly rejoicing— 

**Oh, is it for this you’ve made me suffer, 

Putting my heart in such & puck-pucker? 

the very thing, thanks to Ben! When I say 
* puck-pucker,’ it sounds as if I was sobbin’. 
I wonder what Mr. Lynch will say when he 
finds out I’m a pcetess ?”’ 

Further delightful meditation was brought 
to a close by Mrs. Peck announcing, with a 
very frouzled look: ‘*Supper’s ready, Silly, 
an’ Mr. Lynch has come with the rest of the 
boys,’? adding, with a motherly interest in 
her child’s appearance: ‘‘ You go up stairs 
an’ fix yourself; I’ll keep supper waitin’ till 
you come. Send the girls down an’ let me 
interduce ’em to Mister Lynch.” 

Priscilla was an unaccountably jong time 
** fixing ;’? the eatables being in a fair way of 
becoming ‘‘spilt,’’ as Mrs. Peck termed it, 
divicing her attention between the stair door 
and the entertaining stranger who had seated 
himself by her side listening politely to her 
garrulous conversation. He had deitly sound- 
ed her on the affairs of the neighborhood— 
who possessed the richest farm, etc. And the 
unsuspecting woman had told him Farmer 
Browne. ‘Cliffe Browne’s his daughter— 
she ’s comin’ to-night.”’ 

* Silly made her appearance, courtesying to 
the stranger; the mystery of her long absence 
being explained by a piece of scented note- 
paper which she slipped under the plate de- 
signed for Mr. Lynch. Her toilet had been 
made with vnusual care, and she looked quite 
radiant. The company was. unusually re- 
serred, the preseace of such an important 
stranger repressing their exuberant spirits. 
The girls had an uncomfortable feeling of not 
looking their prettiest, secretly anathematiz- 








ing the bit of glass hanging in Silly’s rool 
which they had to use by turns; and: the 
young men were at a loss where to put their 
hands. 

Mr. Lynch smilingly took Miss Peck on his 
arm leading the way into supper. Silly 
watched him turn up his plate and read the 
verse beneath, with trembling interest. Jle 
smiled—then carefully put it away in his 
pocket-book. Her happiness was complete. 

A stamping of feet, then a gushing bird-war- 
ble of a laugh drew the company’s attention 
to the door. Ben threw it open, announcing, 
in the style Priscilla had taught him: ‘‘ Mister 
John Bentley an’ his sweet’ art, Miss Browne !’’ 

A sounding box on his ears from the softest 
little palms for this piece of smartness, and 
Cliffe Browne came dancing into the room, her 
face all aglow with exercise in the fresh air. 
Such asmiling happy light in her hazel eyes— 
such ar interesting little mortal was Cliffe, 
that even strangers felt drawn toward her at 
first sight—it finally ending in a desire to 
know all about her. 

And such was the effect on Rutherford 
Lynch. Seated at Priscilla’s right hand, he 
had had the full benefit of her wonderful 
conversational powers, and caught the. soft 
glances from her eyes at the end of each sen- 
tence. He had already wished himself in 
Egypt, so excessively bored was this man of 
the world; but on Miss Browne’s entrance he 
forgot all about Priscilla, and was very much 
puzzled to find himself studying Cliffe’s cha- 
racter in her face. Miss Peck threw out hints. 
of becoming jealous, looking vinegar-visaged 
enough; but to no effect. 

**Silly, got the toothache?’’ called Mrs. 
Peck, at the lower end of the table. 

‘*Of course not, mar! Why do you ask?’ 
said the daughter, coloring. 

“Oh, your face was kinder twisted, I 
thought you had. Are you tendin’ to Mister 
Lynch? Law me, child!’’ she added, rising 
in her seat, and glancing along the row of well 
filled plates on her left, into Mr. L.’s_ ‘ Not 
a blessed thing on it, as ever I see! Give 
him. some of that roast turkey, Silly!’’ then 
pitching her voice, ‘‘ Miss Browne an’ Mister 
John Bentley, Mr. Rutherford Lynch, of Bos-- 
tin! An’ here’s some sauce to go over it, 
Silly. An’ there’s them presarves, and’’— 

Her hospitable attentions were interrupted 
by IMr. Lynch rising and politely bowing to 
Cliffe; a cool inelination of his head to the 
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manly John Bentley, who had warmly offered 
his hand, being the only notice he took of 
that young man. 

Mrs. Peck found room for the new comers 
at the table; then went herself to wait on 
Rutherford Lynch, who had certainly lost 
his appetite. ‘‘Didn’t eat what would fill a 
chicken’s craw !’’ she protested, mistaking the 
gentleman's fashionably small appetite for a 
sudden illness. He refused everything but a 
few pickles. 

‘*Now do taste this apple syrup, Mister 
Lynch; don’t reckon you git any of it down to 
Bostir.—tisa’t generally known, excepting in 
Pensylvany, onct, I eat some at Aunt Nancy’s. 
She had a hull orchard of sugar apples; it’s 
only sugar apples what cam be made inter 
syrup. Sez Ito her, one day, ‘Aunt Nancy, 
why don’t you use them apples im the old 
orchard?’ they had two orchards, you see. 
‘The sheep and cows are jist up to their neck 
in ‘em! it’s a sin, Aunt Nanoy, it is, that 
you let ’em waste, when so many persons 
don’t know what it is to hev an apple.’ That 
touched Aunt Naney’s conscience a leetle ; 
she up and had the trees shuck an’ the apples 
brought to the house. We all sct to work, 
divided the apples inter halves, put ’em on 
the fire in a big kittie, and let ’em stew till 
jist done, then carried ‘em out to a barrel 
which had a hole in the bottom to let the 
juice run out inter some tubs. After the 
apples were -queezed rather dry we tuck the 
juice an’ put it inter the pot agin with a leetle 
sugar, and let it stew down right thick; you 
better believe it wardelicious! !’ll hev the 
receipt rit down for your mar, Mr. Lynch.’’ 

Supper over, the table was carried onto the 
porch ; the tubs having disappeared from the 
kitchen to make room for the dancers. The 
broad open fire-place, that took up-half ene 
side of the kitchen, accommodated two large 
copper kettles filled with pared fruit. Two 
were detailed of the company to keep the 
stirrer in motion, each taking their turn. 
Much merriment was caused in this way; 
» lots being drarn which two of the opposite 
sexes should fill the pest. The girls of course 
preferred having their own attendant, but it 
very seldom happened that they were thus 
fortunate. 

It so fell out that Miss Browne was the first 
name called out. Maria Hant playfully select- 
ing Mr. Lynch to attend her, she herself taking 

_p.-session of Mr. John Bentley and a stand in 





the cotillon just forming. The girls smiled 
knowingly at this piece of feminine strategy. 

Cliffe was very shy and distant at iirst; but 
the manner of Mr. Lynch was so extremely 
polite, his conversation so sweetly insinuat- 
ing, she gradua!ly became quite acquainted 
with him; giving him back saucy repartee for 
his lively sallies. The man felt himself fall- 
ing desperately in love with this little country 
girl. 

‘* Cliffe is a very pretty name,’’ he said to 
her. 

‘Do you think so? It’s a fancy of my 
mother’s, sir;’’? she turned scarlet, changing 
the conversation. 

His eyes were looking very bold just then, 
at her; and he almost dared to add: “Cliffe 
is a very pretty girl, too!’’ It was well he 
did not. : 

The time on duty allotted them flew quickly 
by; so quickly, Cliffe gave a li::le nervous 
start when John Bentley came to claim her 
hand for the next dance. 

**Oh dear! I did not know the half hour 
was up!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Did not? you have not missed me, then ?’’ 
John’s eyes were saying, reproachfully. She 
was very sorry for John; ‘‘but she’d already 
promised to dance with Mr. Lynch.’’ 

Bentley did not try to disguise his second 
disappointment. 

Cliffe mentally contrasted his outspoken, 
blunt manners with the refined Mr. L.’s; and 
determined to give Mr. John a nice ‘‘ going 
over’’ on the way home. ‘‘ Rutherford Lynch 
would not have given any signs of disap- 
pointment if twenty Boston ladies had refused 
him. Oh, nol Yes, indeed—she must talk to 
that dear old John !?’ 

Bentley was walking away when he heard 
Rutherford inquire: ‘‘ Who that boy was?’’ 
He turned with the intention of satisfying 
Mr. Lynch ou that point; but Cliffe’s silvery 
laugh checked him. He waited not to hear 
her answer; but joined the delighted Maria, 
with the settled purpose of remaining with 
her till Cliffe came to say she was sorry— 
sorry for what he could not say definitely, 
unless it was her laugh; that. dear, sweet, 
ringing laugh, that. John at other times was 
delighted to provoke. 

Fate decreed these two should not meet 
again that evening. When Miss Browne 
finally escaped from Mr. Lynch’s attentions 
and sought her lover, he was nowhere to be 
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found; when again she saw him enter the 
room, her feet were keeping time to a brisk 
little Schottische ; the next moment her part- 
ner had whirled her out of sight. 

At a late hour the party broke up. Cliffe’s 
heart upbraiding her a little for the manner 
in which the evening had been passed. ‘‘She 
might have had a little more consideration fr- 
John’s feelings; but then he appeared so de- 
voted to Maria Hunt, and she just wanted to 
let him see she wasn’t jealous a bit!’’ said 
the young lady to herself. Going up stairs 
for her wrappings, she consoled herself with 
a promise of making it up with that ‘ poor, 
dear John’’ on the way to Darmstadt. Her in- 
quiry of ‘‘ Where was Mr. Bentley?’’ on enter- 
ing the rooms below and not seeing her lover, 
met with no response; while Mrs. Peck and 
her daughter exchanged significant glances. 

**Gone home with Maria Hunt, I believe!”’ 
was Silly’s innocently hesitating answer, en- 
joying the pained look which overcame Cliffe’s 
face. 

The girl would not be convinced till another 
search through the rooms confirmed the in- 
sinuation. 

**Gone home with—my John gone home 
with’’—she could not finish the sentence; but 
smothered a little sob, and took the proffered 
arm of Mr. Lynch. Our hero and heroine 
pass out from under the shadow of that roof 
together, reader! 

Ten minutes later John Bentley came in 
from the barn, where he had been with one 
of Mrs. Peck’s sons to examine a horse he 
wished to purchase; and was informed how 
Miss C. Browne had gone home escorted by 
Mr. Rutherford Lynch, Esq., of Boston, the 
informers forgetting (?) to add how Cliffe had 
been under the impression he had gone home 
with Miss Hunt. ‘ 

John Bentley acted like one bereft of his 
senses that night when he escaped from the 
eyes of mother and daughter. 

an 

The morning’s household duties at Mrs. 
Browne’s were finished, and Cliffe and her 
mother had eeated themselves in the sitting- 
room busy with their needles. Cliffe’s face 
bore unmistakable signs of a night passed 
wakefully; her mother inquired anxiously if 
she were sick? Cliffe answered no, and Mrs. 
Browne conciuded it was the night’s festivi- 
ties and late hours which caused such unu- 
sual paleness on her child’s face. A bit of 





fine embroidery lay idly in Cliffe’s lap; every 
now and then she spiritlessly took a stitch, 
then dropped the work, sighed, letting her 
eyes wander along the road, hemmed on 
either side by sere-leaved trees, which passed 
the house winding round a rising hill to the 
eastward. It was a pleasant room, large apa 
high, and much more elegantly and comfort- 
ably furnished than country sitting-rooms are 
generally. Mrs. Browne, before marriage, had 
lived in a city, and city comforts and manners 
she had brought with her to Darmstadt, mak- 
ing her both the envy and criterion of the 
place. 

‘‘There’s a stranger, but yesterday arrived 
in Darmstadt, I hear,’’ said Mrs. Browne, 
breaking the silence, ‘‘quite handsome and 
dressy, and is come on business—buying a 
country-seat, Mrs. Hopkins informs me. He 
is stopping at the ‘Arms.’ I thought it would 
be such a good opportunity for your father to 
sell that hundred acre farm on the hill road; 
with a little cultivation, a nice residence, and 
« few improvements, it would make a beau- 
tiful country-seat, the weather is so delightful 
there in summer seasons. We have been 
talking about it, and your father thinks if the 
gentleman will offer a fair price, he will ae- 
cept; the proceeds of the sale are destined as 
a wedding present on the day your marriage 
with John Bentley oceurs.’’ 

Cliffe looked up quickly, tears dimming her 
eyes and choking back the words of gratitude 
which sprang to her lips. She covered her 
face with her hands the next moment, the 
force of her grief overcoming all pleasurable 
emotions. 

‘*If mother only knew what has happened, 
that this stranger, to whom she so innocently 
refers, was the cause of all the mischief last 
night !’’ were Cliffe’s bitter thoughts, pressing 
the burdeu of blame on other shoulders, like 
so many of us are prone to do when we our- 
selves are in fault. Sbe had bravely met the 
love-light in the mother’s eyes without falling 
at her feet and confessing the trouble which 
her little flirtation had caused her. She 
would wait; John certainly would come that 
night and beg forgiveness for his enormous sin 
in leaving her at Mrs. Peck’s the night before 
with the choice of spending a night from 
home or accepting a stranger’s protection. 
The more she thought of the act the less she 
blamed herself for causing it. ‘‘If John does 
come to night, will I forgive him? Oh, it was 
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so cruel—so cruelin John Bentley to do that! 
I know the whole country has heard it ere 
this! I don’t care for them—ano, I don’t care 
if the whole worid knows it, if John only comes 
and tells me it was not his fault. That Mr. 
Lynch—how I do detest him now! And just 
to thak what a precious little simpleton I 
was to let Ais dandyfied manners and silly 
sayings weigh in the balance against John 
Bentley’s good common sense for the space of 
a whole evening! I don’t blame John—no, 
I wouldn’t blame him if he never comes to 
see me again, for my conduct! If he never, 
never comes again, I guess it won’t break my 
heart !’’ and Cliffe’s tears fell fast. 

Mrs. Browne sewed on quietly, her kind 
motherly eyes bent on her child. She was 
thinking what a dear affectionate child it was 
to shed so many tears just because a wedding 
present was to be given her. Ringing the bell 
for Bridget, that domestie—who bears quite 
an important part in this story—appeared, 
and, taking her mistress’ orders, again van- 
ished. Cliffe was rising to put away her em- 
broidery when she encountered Bridget, who 
was again entering the room, her face beaming 
with the important errand Mrs. Browne had 
sent her on, her arms laden with bundles 
which had a dry-goods odor about them. 

“Stop, Cliffe, dear!’’ after dismissing Brid- 
get. ‘‘I have been so impatient to show you 
this dress pattern. I had quite a time selecting 
it to suit your complexion—there’s such a 
difference in shades, you know? Now, light 
pink is just the shade; while deep pink gives 
you a horrid color.”” Mrs. Browne was busy 
untying the knots which confined the goods ; 
she did not notice the sudden pain flushing 
her daughter’s face. ‘‘I hope it is all wool— 
the clerk told me it was, at any rate—so often 
we are deceived. I don’t suppose it is done in- 
tentionally, but through ignorance; I hope it 
is not done intentionally. If you and John take 
that contemplated tour through the States, this 
will make up so nicely to wear at the hotels 
as a morning robe. It was folly, I think, to 
purchase it if you were not going to leave 
Darmstadt, for most of the people here would 
not know if the goods were half cotton. As 
yon are going to leave Darmstadt, it is my 
desire you appear in clothing suitable to your 
father’s means. Your Grandmother Browne 
is anxious you should stop there when you 
reach Albany, Cliffe. You must not let any 


bas}fulness or embarrassment mar the effect 





of your good manners, which must do credit 
to your mother’s instructions. John, I am 
confident, will ecmport himself in a manner 
to show what he is—a perfect gentleman, as 
we all know, my dear. Come nearer to the 
light, Cliffe; this shade will be very becoming, 
I think.”’ 

**O mother! please put it away!’ was the 
daughter’s tearful entreaty, sobbing afresh as 
if her foolish little heart would break. 

Mrs. Browne, of course, was unquestionably 
astonished. She pushed away the goods, and, 
taking Cliffe’s hand, a few inquiries drew 
forth the whole silly little story. At its con- 
clusion she looked very grave, and what she 
said the daughter construed into a verdict of 
**John Bentley guilty.”” ‘* Whatever your ac- 
tions were, my dear, John is not excusable in 
taking another howe when he accompanied 
you to the party; nothing less than a refusal 
from you to return with him could justify 
him in the act.’’ 

This was the final decision—a mother’s 
heart prompting; the friend’s heart—Mrs. 
Browne was truly a friend of Bentiey’s—found 
several excuses for the injured young man. 

Cliffe’s face wore its brightest look when 
the eveningcame. With her own deft fingers 
she had put the sitting-room in order,: ar- 
ranged the music, John’s best loved on the 
piano, and was cn tip-toe at the back of her 
father’s chair, giving the last little silvery 
ring on his head a smooth round her finger 
when a knock at the outer door made her 
heart bound and her face change its color. 

The door opened; Bridget announcing “a 
gentleman who wishes to spake with Mister 
Browne on business.’’ 

‘*Rutherford Lynch, Esq., of Boston,’’ en- 
tered, bowing politely all round, and taking 
the icé cold fingers of Cliffe’s in his own, 

The business with Mr. Browne ended with 
& promise the next day of riding out to over- 
look the Hill farm, and Mr. Lynch spent the 
rest of the evening in conversation with Mrs. 
Browne and her dawghter. No John Bentley 
made his appearance during the evening; 
but if Cliffe had been looking from the window, 
she might have seen a manly form pass once, 
look in through the open blinds at the 
stranger, then pass on quickly, clenching his 
hands till the nails touched the quick. 

The next evening, and the next, til! weeks 
had passed-—still.no John Bentley, and Cliffe 
at last ceased to look for him. Mr. Lynch 
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came often; sometimes on pretence of busi- 
ness, oftener to ‘‘see the ladies ;’’ and Miss 
Browne came to endure him as a sort of ne- 
cessary evil. He had not decided on purchas- 
ing the farm; and Mr. Browne did not press 
him, as Cliffe’s marriage seemed indefinitely 
postponed. Rumors were rife of John Bent- 
ley’s doings; but Cliffe never heard of him 
attending more parties—never met him, and 
one day the news came he had gone to the 
adjacent city as a student of medicine. She 
shed afew tears then; but that was all. The 
gossips, all alive to every look and action, de- 
clared ‘‘Miss ‘3rowne acted as though she 
never did know John Bentley, and an engage- 
ment with him was the last in her thoughts!’ 
So much the gossips knew, and no more. 


The reader is here introduced to Patrick 
Flannagan, the father of Bridget Flannagan, 
Mrs. Browne’s ‘‘help.’’ Bridget was a true 
daughter of Erin. She could ‘sing like a 
nightingale ; and with her many other charms 
had captivated the heart of Terrence 0’ Dough- 
erty, the laboring man on Mr. Browne’s farm. 

The neighbors, or rather the gossips of 
Darmstadt, had Biddy’s history by heart, 
which served very well to keep the ball roll- 
ing when other news was scarce. They shook 
their heads openly and fists secretly whenever 
Bridget Flannagan’s father was mentioned. 
**Such an old rascal! too lazy to work him- 
self, he must take the last cent of Biddy’s 
hard-earned money! No wonder he opposed 
the marriage between her and Teddy; the old 
fellow knows on which side his bread is but- 
tered. If Teddy married the daughter, he 
didn’t intend to marry the father too! That 
he didn’t—who then would furnish the pocket 
money ?”’ : 

In most country places the domestic is 
treated as if on an equality with the family. 
At Mrs. Browne’s Bridget was addressed with 
much more civility than would have been her 
lot had she ‘lived out’’ in the city. Her 
mistress had tried and found her worthy, ap- 
preciating the girl’s merits accordingly. 

One day, several months after the apple-bee 
at Mrs. Peck’s, old man Flannagan’s wagon 
made its appearance before the dwelling of 
Mrs. Browne, driven by himself; he hobbled 
out of his seat and down over the wheels as 
nimbly as his rheumatism would permit ; rap- 
. ping on the garden gate with his whip’s handle, 
he wajted for Bridget’s coming. Across the 





way, up.and down the street, the neighbors 
were cognizant of the old man’s coming, 
and had stationed themselves at the windows 
to watch proceedings between father and 
daughter. 

Bridget was seen to meet the old man, 
wiping her eyes on her apron, and thereupon 
a violent conversation in the Irish dialeot 
commenced, much heightened in effect by the 
many squirms, and shakes, and wriggles of 
the little old man as he waxed furious by the 
daughter’s sobbing answers. Neighbors were 
on the point of interfering with broomstick 
and poker in this family squabble, when Brid- 
get drew a purse from her pocket—a poor, 
flat, little purse—and emptied the contents 
into the parent’s hand. Clambering awk 
wardly into his erazy-looking vehicle again, — 
the sire shook his whip threateningly, by way 
of thanks, and drove off amid the many de- 
nunciations on his old head. Had the many 
wishes sent after him been fulfilled, Bridget 
would have seen her father fly off to the moon 
on a broomstick, to spend his ill-gotten pen- 
nies in green cheese. 

‘‘T can’t rest till I know what mischief has 
been brewing in old Flannagan’s noddle!’’ 
cried resident of No. 3 across the way. 

A borrowed cup of Rio was snatched up, 
and, without bonnet or wrap, the inquisitive 
woman vanished over the street into Mrs. 
Browne’s. Resident of No. 4 found herself 
imperatively called upon to go in search of 
knowledge; and believing herself the only 
beholder of the foregoing meeting between 
parent and child, possessed herself of an empty 
cup to borrow some Rio; she also vanished. 

At No. 5 a voice was excitedly calling:— 

‘‘ Betty Hopkins, where’s that sleeve pat- 
tern you borryed from Cliffe Browne? The 
old ape! if he was my father, I’d give him an 
idea or two! I say, Betty! Bettee!”’ 

‘The sleeve pattern ’s tore up, mar! Philip 
tore it up to make tails for his kite!’’ an- 
swered a voice from the depths of a flour 
barrel. 

‘¢ Well, well! if that ain’t too bad. I must 
hev some excuse to call on Miss Browne. 
Biddy’s fath-~! Bettee! that Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Boox—did you take it “ck to Cliffe? and 
where ’s my tother clean apron ?’’ 

“Now, mar, you ain’t going to take back 
Gopey! I haven’t read Mrs. Washington 
Potts, yet! you” — 

‘‘Never mind Miss Washington’s pqs! ef 
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you ’tend to your own pots and kittles an’ let 
other people’s alone, you*ll do! Bring the 
book—Bettee !”’ 

“It’s got the back tore off! I wanted to 
sew it on before it went home.’’ Betty ap- 
peared holding the torn soiled volume in 
er floury hands; her mother laid hold of it, 
disappearing out of the door, tying her apron 
strings as she went. 

The next day rumor had it that Mrs. Browne 
was going to lose Bridget; her father had 
found her a situation in the city away from 
her lover’s influence. And the girl’s heart 
was nigh broken at leaving, was the postscript. 

The same evening Cliffe Browne and Mr. 
Lynch, who still tarried in Darmstadt, and 
had won the name of ‘‘ Miss Browne’s sha- 
dow,”’ speut a few hours ata friend’s. In the 
course of conversation John Bentley was 
spoken of rather disparagingly. Cliffe ex- 
oused him, warmly denying the assertions ; 
the next moment inwardly bewailing her 
temerity in showing how large a place John 
Bentley held in her estimation. 

“You astonish me, Cliffe, after what has 
passed between you and Mr. Bentley. It 
don’t matter though, eh, Mr. Lynch, since 
that gentleman intends marrying a city lady 
in the spring?’’ The lady laughed mischiev- 
ously, not knowing the pain she inflicted. 
Mr. Lynch did not anewer, keeping his glance 
on Cliffe. That night, going home together, 
Rutherford Lynch, knowing his time had come, 
put a question to the miserable girl beside 
him, and she, resolving to put an end forever 
tothe connection between her name and John 
Bentley’s, answered favorably. The father’s 
consent was not given, and Mrs. Browne, 
blind to everything but the fashionable posi- 
tion in society which Mr. Lynch’s wealth 
would confer upon her daughter, imagined 
that daughter loved him, and used all her 
persuasive powers to change Mr. Browne’s 
decision. But it was final; the only reason 
he offered was, that ‘‘He did not like the 
man Ratherford Lynch.”’ 

There was another meeting .°.ween Cliffe 
and her lover—she imagined his love was re- 
turned, poor silly girl! and the last words be- 
fore they parted were, ‘‘ Under the oak at the 
road’s bend, my darling—twelve precisely ; do 
not forget!’’ He turrei from her that win- 
ter’s night, and she tried to call him back 
and say ‘‘she could not;’’ but the words 
choked her. 





Her good-night embrace was more tender 
than usual, and the good father saw tears in 
his child’s eyes as he laid his hand on her 
head, blessing her and speaking kindly, 


The night was cold and clear, snow lying 
deep in the wayside hedges, and crisply 
breaking into fine sieet under the tread of two 
fiery horses. The sleigh had no bells jingling 
merry time, and the two who sat silent, muf- 
fled to their eyes in fur, had not spoken since 
the race began—they knew they were followed ! 
Beyond a doubt that sleigh far behind them, 
and seen only in the moon’s light, now hid 
from view in a valley, now seen again on a 
rising of the ground, was in full pursuit of 
them! What made the fact more. certain, 
there were no bells attached to the horses, 
and on it came swiftly and silently ; nearer 
and nearer it seemed, though might and main 
were exerted to make the horses increase 
their utmost speed. On, on, on! they flew, 
scarcely seeming to touch the groand, the 
white snow, dashing and scattering around 
and above them, coming between the moon- 
light and their heads like a vapory cloud, 

Cliffe—it was none other!—tremblingly 
covered the furs about her head and sank 
into the lowest corner of the sleigh. She 
would have shrunk from mortal sight had it 
been fossible, so great were the misery and 
fear upon her, Fleeing from a fond father— 
for who was it but her father? out at this 
time of night, and such a distance from home, 
too! She felt it were better to go on and es- 
cape him, though misery would be her lot 
hereafter—and so she realized too late—than 
to meet. his eyes—the kind eyes that had 
beamed blessings on her but a few hours be- 
fore. Oh, the disgrace! No, no! she could 
not have him overtake them—she would crawl 
out like a pour worm, rather, and hide in the 
dark, cold hedges than have it so, Her com- 
panion had risen in his seat, too excited to 
sit still, and was urging the poor tired beasts 
on with the whip’s lash; but a few miles more 
and the city would be gained, and then—the 
man knew after once the brick walls were 
about him, searsa would be useless. If he 
could only keep the same distance between 
them as now, all would be well. Not a word 
had he yet spoken, and, looking down at the 
shapeless bundle in the sleigh, he smiled a 
triumphant smile. 

The dawn was but a few hours off when the 
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city spires arose distinctly in the moon’s light 
but a few miles further on. The road forked 
here, entering the city south and west. A 
moment’s hesitation, and the hvrses were 
turned on the west road ; speeding on blindly, 
now faltering, now urged on again; now a 
lurch, and an end was put to the race—the 
horses had fallen! At the same time a man 
galloped toward them on horseback. Cliffe 
screamed, clinging to the man beside her. 
Springing away from her in terrified surprise, 
the voice of Teddy O° Dougherty cried :— 

‘*Shade of me ould father! is it meself as 
has been ridin’ wid Miss Cliffe this blessed 
night, thinking it Biddy, me darlint!’’ 

Cliffe, with clasped hands, had risen in the 
sleigh. It were impossible to describe the ludi- 
crous astonishment with which the two sur- 
veyed each other. Teddy was inclined to 
give way under the superstitious fears which 
laid hold of him, but Miss Cliffe was Miss Cliffe 
herself, without doubt ; but where was Biddy? 
The thought of his darlint in the clutches of 
her father in the sleigh, which till this mo- 
ment he imagined was after him, was speed- 
ing him back over the road he came without 
stopping to ascertain how Cliffe came in the 
sleigh or what would become of her now he had 
deserted her. She called terrifiedly for him 
to stop, but, deaf to all sounds but his Biddy’s 
voice, he sped away, leaving her deserted and 
alone inastrange place. Horses’ feet stamp- 
ing the snow, a man dismounting and coming 
to her side, was the last she remembered. 
Her senses even had deserted her. 

“Cliffe! dear Cliffe !’’ were the words that 
brought back consciousness. She opened her 
eyes; all was dark around her; the moon had 
set, but she could see the figure of a horse’s 
head—a rideriess horse at the sleigh’s back, 
and she could feel strong arms around her and 
afaceverynearherown. ‘'John! dear John!”’ 
was her miserable, yet happy cry, clinging to 
him as if to awake were « dread reality of 
misery. 

Yes, it was John. He had risen before day 
so as to be able to arrive at home early, 
and thus it fortunately happened he came by 
at the tims he did and found Cliffe in such an 
awkward piight. A few words told in hum- 
bleness of spirit, and he learned the whole 
story; Cliffe shrinking away from him as if 
she expected his contemptuous pity for this 
clandestine act of hers. He would not let her 
hand-go; for with the story he had deeply 








read her heart, read it aright, and she knew - 
itnot. ‘*Oh, I am a poor unhappy girl, John 
Bentley, by my own act and by yours!’’ she 
cried, hiding her face. 

‘Not by mine, Cliffe,’’ he said, gently. 
**T never came to see you because I thought 
you preferred this ‘stranger’s company to 
mine.”’ 

‘*Why did you leave me at Mrs. Peck’s 
that night in such a heartless manner? why 
did you leave me and go home with Maria 
Hunt?”’ 

**Go home with Maria Hunt! I went home 
by myself that night, Cliffe. Heaven knows 
how I got home! but it was not till after you 
had left with that man Lynch,’’ he answered, 
sadly. 

‘*Priscilla Peck told me you had taker 
Maria home; what else could I do but accept 
Mr. Lynch’s (she blushed at the mention of 
his name) company ?”’ 

John Bentley clasped her hands—he did 
what any other man would have done under 
the circumstances, and Cliffe reproved him. 

‘Your future wife would not like such 
actions to another !’’ 

**My fature wife will never have cause to 
dislike them!’’ was the happy reply, as he 
sprang from the sleigh at her father’s door, 
handing her out and leaving her there.- It 
was just day-light; no signs of any early risers 
either at her own home or in the village. 
Slipping past the frolicsome house dog, Cliffe 
entered the house without noise, and sought 
her own room. She had just put away every 
trace of her night’s adventure, when a tap 
came on the door. Her mother looked sur- 
prised at seeing her dressed, but said nothing. 

**T don’t know what has become of Bridget, 
my dear! I rang the bell for her twice; she 
did not come. I went to the kitchen, to her 
room, and now I ’ve come to see if she’s here. 
Your father has been after Terrence, but he is 
not to be found, either; and two of the horses 
in the stable were wet with foam. He cannot 
account for that. It’s my belief Bridget and 
the man have eloped !’’ 

Ciiffe answered never a word; and her 
mother went to make another search for Brid- 
get and Terrence. 

My story is nearly ended; but in justice to 
the reader’s curiosity © shall add that the 
sleigh which T° ddy believed contained his 
beloved and her cruel father, and which he 
overtook on the South road, held none other 
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but the gallant Rutherford Lynch and his 
companion the unsuspicious Biddy. The dis- 
covery was not made till Teddy appeared 
springing into the arms of his darling ; Ruth- 
erford Lynch, believing he had been sold by 
this trick, as he imagined it, never made his 
appearance in Darmstadt again. Teddy came 
back with his beaming wife triumphant; a 
few pieces of gold from John Bentley sealing 
his lips on that night’s adventure forever. 

Thus was a scene in high and low life en- 
acted in the very midst of the Darmstadt gos- 
sips, and they knew it not. 

Bentley making inquiries at the hotel where 
the unfortunate Rutherford Lynch had his 
headquarters, was quietly presented with the 
bill of that gentleman’s board, commencing 
from the day he first stopped there, and the 
openly expressed opinion that ‘‘ that Lynch’s 
riches was a humbug! and he ought to be 
lynched for going off without paying his 
debts!’ To the landlord’s astonishment, 
John Bentley quietly paid the bill, with the 
request that nothing more would be said 
about ‘‘ Rutherford Lynch of Boston.”’ 


Six months later Cliffe Browne, not a sad- 
der, but a wiser woman, was led to the altar 
by John Bentley; all the plans first laid for 
their future in a fair way’of becoming fulfilled. 

if the astonished Mrs. Grundies of Darm- 
stadt are still puzzled at the circumstances 
of Cliffe Browne’s reconciliation with her lover, 
they will ascertain the facts by a persual of 
this story. 





Desponpency.— What right has any person, 
endowed with an ordinary share of intellect, 
and blessed with a respectable share of good 
health, to despond? What is the cause of 
despondency? What is the meaning of it? 
The cause is a weak mind, and the meaning 
is sin. Providence never intended that one 
of his creatures should be the victim of a de- 
sire to feel and look the gloom of the thunder- 
cloud. Never despond, friendly reader, for 
oue of the first entrances of vice to the heart 
is made through the instrumentality of de- 
spondency. Although we cannot expect all 
our days and hours to be gilded by sunshine, 
we must not, for mere momentary griefs, 
suppose that they are to be enshronded in 
the mists of misery, or clouded by the opacity 
of sorrow and misfortune. 





RECLAIMED. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


A WEARY man beside a stream 
Had laid him down to rest ; 

The peace < God's own hallowed day 
Calmed not his troubled breast. 

Fair smiled the skies above his head, 
The waters at his feet ; 

Young flowers were blushing in the light, 
Young birds their mates did greet. 

** Ah, me!" he sighed, “these soulless birds 
Have all their wants supplied, 

While I, immortal as God’s throne, 
All comfort am denied.’’ 


Scarce spoke he when a silver sound 
Slow floated o'er the air, 

And holy. like a mother’s voice, 
It soothed his new despair. 

A warm regret stole down his cheek, 
** Sweet Sabbath chimes,’’ he sighed, 

“Your pleadings oft my praise awoke, 
Ere youth and virtue died. 

* Alas, loag years have passed since I 
In God's house knelt to pray ; 

Ye praising birds, ye hymned to heaven, 
While passion led astray. 

“* My yielding steps, ere I was lost 
Within the gilded vast, 

An influence sweet my wanderings stayed, 
The memories of the past. 


“« & guileless youth, a mother’s love, 
A father’s counsels blest, 
Dare I repine that care is mine, 
With sin my bosom’s guest !*’ 
Contrition ploughed his tortured soul— 
He prayed to be forgiven, 
Oft breathed his Saviour’s name and wept, 
And added joy to heaven. 


BLUE, BLUE SKIES. 


BY EVAN CHESTER. 


Bure, blue skies, and bluer eyes! 
Wherefore do ye linger yet? 

Will ye know ‘tis longago _ 

Since such skies above did shine, 

And such eyes looked love to mine? 
Yet I nevermore forget, 

Blue, blue skies, and bluer eyes! 


Fair, fair Isle of Long Ago! 

I am floating far away ; 
Yet there quiver on the river, 
Sometimes, when the breeze is fair, 
Songs we used to warble there, 

As we watched the dying day— 
Fair, fair Isle of Long Ago! 


Land that hauntest all my dream, 
Fairer far than aught below! 
Sometimes stray the mists away, 
And I see thee tranquil lie , 
"Neath a never-changing sky ; 
Pastures gleam, and waters flow ; 
Land that hauntest all my dreamz! 
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A HEART-HISTORY. 


BY BETTIE CRAMER. 


Love’s autocrasy must form the theme of 
my first romance from the reai; indeed, if the 
truth was known, there are but few heart- 
histories in whose compilation that trouble- 
some little sprite has not more or less inter- 
fered. Lucy Willis, with that bright spark- 
ling eye of hers and her sunny smile, shall 
attest the truth of my words. 

The proprietor of the great Willis farm, 
which covers more than a hundred acres of 
the richest land in one of the New England 
States, is a true specimen of her stalwart 
sons, her independent, industrious farmers ; 
a noble race; uniting integrity, sound sense, 
and a high standard of moral worth, under 
manners the most plain and unpretending ; 
keenly sensitive for the public weal; hospi- 
table, kind, and thrifty; not over senerous, 
yet far removed from that selfish *varice 
which would refuse a helping hand to those 
who would rise in the world, if they had the 
means to start with, or close their doors upon 
the weary wayfarer, vagrant though he be. 
Of this class is Andrew Willis. 

A few words upon the domestic economy of 
Willis farm. Mr. Willis is a widower ;* and 
my little heroine, Lucy, his only child. 
People wondered, as people will, why such a 
young-looking, hale, hearty man as Andrew 
Willis did not take a second wife; but when 
asked about it, he always had two answers 
ready—first: he was too much hurried about 
his farm-work to spend time courting and 
marrying; second: old Dinah, who had lived 
with his father before him, though she was 
old, was a first-rate manager; and heaven for- 
bid he should unloose her tongue by talking 
about bringing another Mrs. Willis into the 
house. And so, year after year, Dinah stood 
her ground, holding undisputed sway in 
kitchen and hall. She looked upon the ath- 
letic, six-foot Andrew Willis as a mere child, 
‘the boy,’’ as she termed him, when speak- 
ing to her cronies; as for Lucy, she would 
have held her in leading-strings to this day, 
probably, if Mr. Willis had not sent her from 
home to acquire more advantages of education 
than the village-school afforded. 

Lucy was a bright, darling little child; 
saying and doing a thousand witty things ; 





and Mr. Willis made up his mind that she 
was a perfect prodigy, even at four years old 
—parents are pretty apt to imagire just such 
things—so he determined, from the time she 
could lisp her letters, that she should have 
the best education his means could afford ; 
and when, in process of tithe, she came to 
know more than the school-master (in farmer 
Willis’s opinion), he resolved to part with his 
darling for a little while, that she might have 
the benefit of a fashionable boarding-school. 
In selecting the establishment of Mrs. Lacy, 
situated some thirty miles from Willis farm, 
he proved himself more fortunate than many 
who send forth their children to gather 
‘tapples of wisdom, but who return with 
thistles.’’ 

At the end of two years Lucy was pro- 
nounced ‘finished,’’ and returned home. If 
her father thought her a prodigy at four years 
old, what must he have considered her at 
seventeen, for she had contrived to store 
away a goodly amount of knowledge iu her 
little head, even if she was at times a little 
flighty. Yes, and notwithstanding she must 
have been so hurried at Mrs. Lacy’s with her 
algebra, and her history, and French, and 
philosophy, she had somehow managed to 
commence a little heart-history of her own; 
but then she did not let any oze read it, not 
she. Farmer Willis himself never knew a 
word about this unbargained for accomplish- 
ment. 

One day, when Lucy had been at home 
about a week, Mr.. Willis had occasion to go 
down to the village with a load of his re- 
nowned potatoes for Judge Somebody. 

‘* Dear father, will you please see if there 
is a letter in the post-office for me?’’ cried 
Lucy, running out to the gate. 

‘*Ha! ha! a letter for you! that’s a new 
idea! Yes; but come and kiss me.’’ 

And poising one little foot upon the hub of 
the wheel, Lucy sprang lightly to the side of 
her father, gave him a hearty smack upon 
each sun-burned cheek, and then alighted 
like a bird upon the coft, green turf. 

Now the farmer was no great scribe. Un- 
less to announce a marriage or a death it was 
a rare thing for him either to indite or re- 
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ceive a letter. The post-office revenue of 
Uncle Sam was but little benefited by Andrew 
Willis. He was somewhat pleased, therefore, 
that his Lu should expect a letter; so, after 
unloading, he brought his team to a stand-still 
in front of the tavern, which beside offering 
entertainment for man and beast, served also 
for the post-office. Sure enough, there was 
a letter—a very thick one too—for ‘ Miss 
Lucy Willis,’’ directed in an elegant flowing 
hand—a gentleman’s hand. 

‘Hum! what does this mean?’’ thought 
farmer Willis, turning the letter over and 
over again, and looking at the seal, ‘LZ’ 
Amour,’ ** Fidelité.’’ 

Lucy was watching for his return; and as 
soon as she saw the well-known team rise the 
hill, she flew swiftly along the road to meet 
it. Her father held up the letter. Oh! what 
a happy face was hers, as she caught it from 
his hand; and seating herse'f under a shady 
tree by the road-side, she eagerly tore off the 
envelope, and pressed the insensible chirogra- 
phy to her lips. 

‘‘Hum! what does this mean?’* again 
thought the farmer, eying Lucy keenly. 

*“*Gee-haw, Darby! Gee-up, Dick!’’ he 
cried, sweeping his cart-whip above the sleek 
hides of his oxen. Yet all the time noting 
uneasily the bright blush and happy smile of 
Lucy, all absorbed as she was in the con- 
tents of her letter. 

In less than a week another came. 

**Hum!’’ said Mr. Willis, putting it in his 
pocket, ‘‘I must see what this means.”’ 

He went home, foddered the cattle, and 
then walked into the house. ‘‘Come, Lu, sit 
down by me.”’ 

Lucy laid aside her work; and drawing a 
low footstool to his side, folded her dimpled 
hands upon his knees, and looked up smil- 
ingly into his face. 

‘Well, Lu, you had a nice time, didn’t 
you, at Mrs. Lacy’s?” said Mr. Willis, smooth- 
ing back the long flaxen curls from her white 
upturned brow. 

**Indeed I did, father dear. I am sure, al- 
though I was so anxious to see you, I was 
sorry to come away.’’ 

‘Hom! Mrs. Lacy used to keep you pretty 
strict, I suppose; never let you go cut, did 
she ?”’ 

‘Qh yes! we walked every day—an hour 
in the morning, and an hour after school at 
mightg it was so nice. Sometimes Mrs. Lacy 





would go with us, and sometimes—oh, it was 
so pleasant!’’ and Lucy heaved a sigh as she 
concluded. 

‘*I take it for granted you never saw any 
boys there, Lu, did you ?’’ 

‘Why, father, it was a school for girls, you 
know; it would have been very strange, I 
am sure, to have seew a set of rude boys in 
our pleasant schooi-room.’' 

“That is not what I mean, you little puss 
you; did any young men ever visit Mrs. 
Lacy’s ?’’ 

‘*Mercy, no! Mrs. Lacy would not even let 
Edward invite’’— 

‘Edward! Who is Edward ?’’ 

“Mrs. Lacy’s nephew, father,’’ replied 
Ltcy, stooping to tie her slipper, which just 
at that moment it seemed necessary for her 
to attend to. 

“Hum! And I suppose Edward walked 
with you, didn’t he ?’’ 

“Yes, father, when Mrs. Lacy could not 
go 1? 

“T thought so! Whoishe? What is his 
name, this Edward ?’’ 

Poor Lucy, how she tried not to blush; and 
yet what a glow instantly suffused the tell- 
tale countenance she averted from the scru- 
tinizing glance of her father. 

‘‘His name is Bartine—Edward Bartine, 
father—he is a very fine young man; every 
body loves him.”’ 

sé Hum 1’? 

** All the girls loved him like a brother.’’ 

‘And you loved him just like a brother, I 
suppose.”’ 

iti Sir t? 

‘Hum! Well what was this very fine young 
man doing at the young ladies’ boarding- 
school ?’’ 

‘*He only came up from New Haven to pass 
afew months with his aunt, and to pursue 
his studies with Dr. Heber; he is going back 
to college very soon, I suppose.”’ 

‘*Going back to college! Oh, I understand, 
I understand—some wild scape-goat, I’ll be 
bound, suspended for misdemeanor—never 
will >e worth a straw—never will be good for 
anything, not he; wasting the money which 
his father toiled hard to earn, I’ll warrant 
you!"’ 

**No, indeed, father, Edward Bartine is no 
such person, indeed he is not{’’ eagerly in- 
terposed Lucy. 

“How do you know? I tell you he is. 
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See here, Lu, who is this from ?’’ and putting 
his hand in his ample coat-pocket, Mr. Willis 
drew forth the letter, holding it up, however, 
at arm’s length. 

**O, dear, dear father, please give it to me, 
please do; that’s a dear father!’’ cried Lucy, 
spr aginy up, her face radiant with joy, and 
extending her hand for the precious missive. 

‘*Not so fast, little Miss Lucy Willis; sit 
down again; there is your letter. Now open 
it and read it to me,’’ said Mr. Willis, passing 
his arm around her waist to prevent her flight. 

**O father, please let me go—-indeed I can- 
not read it to you!’’ urged Lucy, the tears 
trembling like dewdrops on her long-fringed 
eyelids. 

‘* Well, then, I’ll read it myself; it must 
be very fine. I should like to read a letter 
from such a nice young man,’’ said Mr. 
Willis, attempting to take it. 

‘*Father, please don’t; it is only about— 
about’’— 

‘*Never mind, I will see what it is about. 
Lucy, you must either give me the letter, or 
read it tome. J must know the contents !’’ and 
this time her father spoke sternly. 

The poor girl dared not disobey. With 
trembling hands she broke the seal, and in a 
voice scarcely audible, read :— 

‘** My dearest, sweet Lucy.’ 

*Hum—puppy! Go on.”’ 

***My dearest, sweet Lucy. To-morrow— 
to-morrow I leave for—for’— 

Lucy could proceed no further, but covered 
with blushes, hid her face in her father’s 
bosom. 

‘* Well, well, Lu, don’t cry; I don’t want 
to hear any more of such silly stuff. There, 
give me the letter, it will serve nicely to light 
my pipe,’’ said Mr. Willis, twisting it in his 
fingers. 

‘*Father, won’t you give me the letter— 
won’t you, father ?’’ pleaded Lucy. 

‘*No, Lucy! Now go and get pen, ink, 
and paper; this must be answered.’’ 

Quite pale and frightened, she brought her 
little desk and placed it on the table, 

** Are you ready ?’’ said her father; ‘‘ well, 
then, begin. ‘Mr. Edward’—what’s his name 
—Bartine ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

*** You are a base, designing young man’ ’’— 

‘*Must I say so, father? Indeed he is no 
such thing!’’ interrupted Lucy, looking up 
all in tears. 
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“Tsay he is—goon. ‘You are a base de- 
signing young man; so, although I am but a 
farmer’s daughter, never presume to address 
another letter to me.’ Have you got that? 
very well; now add, ‘My father desires his 
compliments, and would like to try the 
strength of his new raw-hide upon your 
shoulders.’ ’’ 

Lucy sobbed aloud. 

‘Now say, ‘Respectfully, very, Lucy Wil- 
lis.’ ”” 

Mr. Willis took the blotted page, read it, 
sealed and directed it, and put it in his pocket. 
Then taking Lucy in his arms and kissing 
her, he said :— 

‘*My darling, I would not grieve you for the 
world. What I am doing is for your good, 
my child, though I knew you think me very 
cruel; but you will thank me one of these 
days. There, now go to your chamber and 
lie down awhile. Kiss me, dear Lu!”’ 

Lucy pressed her lips to his with a loud 
sob, and then, hastening to her little chamber, 
she bolted the door, and throwing herself 
upon the bed, gave way to her affliction—for 
the first time atear had blotted her heart-his- 
tory. 


‘¢ What the mischief ails the girl, I wonder? 
She don’t eat, she don’t sleep, and half the 
time there are tears in her pretty eyes; her 
rosy cheeks are all gone, and, every now and 
then, she sighs enough to break one’s heart! 
Hang me if i can stand it! she thinks I don’t 
see it. When I am by she tries to smile and 
sing as she used to—she thinks I haven’t ary 
eyes, but I have. Confound that fellow! I 
wish I had kept her home. Well, well, poor 
Lu, something must be done, or else she’ll 
die! Something must be done,’’ again ex- 
claimed Mr. Willis, slowly pacing to and fro 
the little porch, and watching, with a sad, 
perplexed countenance, the slight figure of 
Lucy, strolling pensively through the garden, 
and at length the ‘‘something’’ took upon 
itself a shape which mightily pleased his 
fancy. 

Mr. Willis had one sister, who, in his bey- 
hood, had emigrated, together with almost 
every member of the Willis family, to the far 
West. She married there, but had been early 
left a widow with one son. Andrew had 
several times offered her a home in his house ; 
but the distance was too great, new friends 
and associations had been formed to supplant 
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earlier ties, and the widow, though grateful for 
her brother’s kindness, preferred the banks 
of the Ohio to the vale of the Connecticut. 
Now, Mr. Willis had no son, and a vague idea 
had now and then seized him to unite Lucy 
to his sister’s child. Thus the great Willis 
farm would be continued in the family when 
he was dead and gone. True, he had never 
seen him; but what of that, he was certain he 
must be a fine fellow, a good, honest lad, for 
all the Willises were so, from the beginning. 

** Yes, I will write this very night!’’ said 
Mr. Willis, stopping suddenly in his walk, as 
this bright thought suggested itself. ‘I'll 
just invite Reuben te come on and see the old 
homestead, where his grandfather, and his 
great grandfather lived and died, and then if 
he only takes a fancy to Lu, which of course 
he cannot fail of doing, I shall be happy as a 
lord; he will soon drive this college scape- 
grace from her mind.” 

‘*Lu, how do you like your Cousin Reu- 
ben?’’ said Mr. Willis, knocking the ashes 
from his third evening pipe. 

Lucy looked up from her work and smiled 
faintly, asshe replied: ‘* My dear father, you 
know that I have never seen him.”’ 

‘*True, true, neither have I; but I tell you 
what, Lu, I am going to write out to Reuben 
to come and make us a visit, and bring his 
mother, too, if she will; how should you like 
it?” 

** Very much, indeed! I shall be delighted 
to see Aunt Richards, whom you have so 
often talked to me about.’’ 

** And Cousin Reuben, too ?’’ 

** Yes, of course I should.”’ 

** Well, Lu, I hope you will like Reuben, 
for do you know I have quite set my heart 
upon having him for a son-in-law; what say 
you ?”? 

Lucy at once burst into tears, and went on 
to protest,.in the most earnest manner, that 
she would never marry; she wished her 
father would not talk so; she would not 
marry for the world; ‘she could never love 
anybody; she was very happy as she was; 
oh, very happy, indeed. 

However, Mr. Willis wrote the letter, and 
it took him three good hours todoso. Then, 
in the morning, as it was haying time, and 
he was very busy, he told Lucy he wished 
she would walk down to the village and put 
it in the post-office. 

What could have put it into Lucy’s head 








to do as she did, Iam sure I don’t know. I 
will not pretend to exculpate such a piece of 
mischief, not I. I will only state facts -— 
**DeaR Mr. Epwarp Bartiye: I have 
thought of you a great many times since I 
wrote those few lines to you, which you must 
have considered very strange. My father 
made me write them, for he dees not know 
you, or I am sure he never woula have done 
so. You will forgive him, won’t you? If 
you would like to come here during vacation, 
as you said you would, I shall be very happy 
to see you, and I dare say my dear father will 
like you very much; I don’t see how he éan 
help it. If you have a wish to come, please 
take a hint from the inclosed letter to my 
Cousin Reuben Richards. Lucy Wis. 


“P, S. If you heve no use for the inclosed, 
please forward it to the address.’’ 

Just think of Lucy Willis writing such a 
letter; but she did! and then she neaily 
folded it, and inclosing the one designed for 
Mr. Reuben Richards, with glowing cheek and 
palpitating heart, she directed it to Mr. Ed- 
ward Bartine, Yale College, New Haven, and 
putting on her bormet and shawl, tripped 
fleetly to the office and deposited it. 

‘*Ah, she’ll come round all right yet!” 
said Mr. Willis, a few days after, as he over- 
heard Lucy carolling one of her lively songs. 


In due time, allowing for the speed of steam- 
boats, rail-cars, and stages all the way from 
the Ohio, a young man, with a ponderous 
leather trunk, alighted at Mr. Willis’ gate. 
It was after dinner, and the farmer was en- 
joying his afternoon pipe; while Lucy, sitting 
very quietly by lis side was reading the vil- 
lage news. But all of a sudden, as she saw 
the young man approaching, she sprung up 
in the strangest confusion, and ran into the 
house. Mr. Willis rose up, put down his 
pipe, and hastily advanced to meet the youth. 

‘*This must be my dear nephew !’’ he said, 
extending his hand, ‘‘I know the true Willis 
look ; I am glad to see you, my lad i’’ 

‘Thank you, uncle! how are you—how is 
Lucy ?’”’ asked the stranger, warmly shaking 
hands. 

**She is well, Reuben, and will be very glad 
to see you. Come into the house; you must 
be tired after such a journey. Lucy! Lucy! 
Why, where has she flown to’ Lucy! Oh, 
here she comes! Well, Lu, we have got him 
at last; this is your Cousin Reuben—give her 
a kiss—that’s right.’’ 

Lucy turned very pale when she first cast 
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her eyes upon her cousin, who, with very red 
hair and a somewhat limping gait advanced 
to salute her, then a rosy blush, and an arch 
smile but half suppressed, stole over her 
pretty face. But she blushed still deeper, 
end drew back timidly from the tender em- 
brace her young relative would fain have be- 
stowed upon her. 

“‘ My own dear Lucy!”’ was softly whispered 
in her ear. 

**So, your mother would not venture with 
you?’’ said the farmer. ‘‘ Well, I’m sorry, 
for it is many a long year since we met; I 
hope she is well ?’’ 

**Not very; she is greatly troubled with 
the rheumatism.’’ 

‘That ’s bad. And how are all the rest of 
the folks—Uncle Bill and Deacon Gracie ?’’ 

** Dead !”’ 

** Bless me, dead! You don’t say your poor 
Uncle Bill is dead ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Willis, 
aghast at such news of an only brother. 

**Not exactly dead—half killed with the 
rheumatism, I mean; and the deacon—oh, 
the deacon has gone to California.”’ 

‘What! Deacon Gracie gone to California? 
Well, that beats all! I’ll warrant old Mr. 
Stubbs is living !”’ 

** Dead, a year ago.”’ 

**Dead, is he? What killed him, I should 
like to know, for I thought him good fora 
hundred years ?”’ 

‘*Rheumatism, uncle.’’ 

‘Rheumatism again! What in the world 
do you live in such a climate for? Well, 
Reuben, how do you like your Cousin Lucy’s 
looks? I think she is some like your mother, 
who resembled the Darlings more than the 
Willises.”’ 

‘*T think Lucy is a decided darling !’’ re- 
plied Cousin Reuben, with a mischievous 
glance at the fair object in question. 

**But you look like the Willises, all but 
your hair; none of the family ever had red 
hair!’’ continued the farmer,’’ and, excuse 
me, but I must say I never could abide it; 
however, I guess you will reconcile me to it. 
What makes you limp so, nephew, nothing 
serious, I hope ?’’ 

Oh, no! nothing but rheumatism, Uncle 
Andrew.”’ 

‘*Good gracious, rheumatism again! Now 
make yourself at home, will you, for I must 
go and look after my oxen. Lucy, take good 
care of your cousin, I will soon be back.’’ 
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**Don’t hurry, uncle, I am quite at home!’’ 
and as Mr. Willis closed the door, Cousin 
Reuben sprang to the side of Lucy, and steal- 
ing his arm around her waist, imprinted a 
kiss upon her blushing cheek. 

**T say, nephew, we must bathe your rheu- 
matics in beef brine,’’ said Mr. Willis, re- 
opening the door. Then hastily closing it 
again, he snapped his fingers, exclaiming, 
“Ah, it will do! it will do! He is a fine 
young fellow, I see, only that confounded 
red hair—he got that from the Richardses.’’ 

A week and more passed on. Lucy and her 
cousin agreed wonderfully well, and Mr. Willis 
was in perfect ecstasy at the recovered bloom 
and spirits of his daughter. 

‘** Ah, Lu,’’ said he, one day, slyly pinch- 
ing her cheek, ‘‘ what do you think of Cousin 
Reuben now? Ain’t he worth a dozen of your 
college fellows?’’ And Lucy protested she 
really liked Cousin Reuben just as well as she 
had ever done Mrs. Lacy’s nephew. 

Cousin Reuben, who was now perfectly 
domesticated, made himself not only very 
agreeable, but useful to his uncle in various 
ways, and the farmer regretted more and 
more, every day, that he had not known him 
before. Reuben was a geologist, and he ex- 
plained to Mr. Willis how some portions of 
his farm, which he had thought most unpro- 
ductive, might be made to yield good crops ; 
he was an architect, and he drew the plan of the 
new house his uncle designed to erect in the 
spring. He was a botanist, a geometrician, 

** And Latin was no more deficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 

‘“Why, how in the world did you pick up 
so much learning out West? I should think 
you had been to college, by the way you talk,”’ 
said Mr. Willis, one evening, addressing his 
nephew, who had just been expounding some 
knotty point. 

‘* Yes, uncle, and I have just taken my de- 
gree,’’ replied Reuben, looking at Lucy. 

‘* You! the deuce you have! Why, where 
did your mother raise money to send you to 
college ?”’ 

‘*My education was provided for by my 
grandfather’s will.’’ 

“It was, eh? well, I am sure I never 
dreamed you had been to college, though I 
thought from the first you knew considerable 
for your years.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Uncle Andrew.’’ 

*‘ And what are you going to do now ?”’ 
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‘*My dear uncle, I shall soon receive my 
diploma for the practice of medicine ; then, if 
you will give me dear Lucy for a wife, I will 
buy that pretty cottage at the foot of the hill, 
and commence business.’’ 

‘**You buy it! No, no; I am able to buy 
it myself, and give it to Lucy on her weddiug 
day. I am sorry you don’t like the farm 
better, for I had set my heart upon seeing 
you settled upon the old family estate; but 
no matter. Come here, Lu; will you marry 
your cousin? Ah, I see you will; here, take 
her, nephew, she is yours—God bless you !’’ 

Lucy burst into tears, and for a moment 
her lover also appeared much agitated. He 
then took Mr. Willis’ hand. 

‘*Then you really like me, uncle ?’’ 

‘* First-rate, lad.’’ 

‘*And you don’t know of any one else 
whom you would prefer for a son-in-law ?”’ 

** Always had my eye on you, Reuben.’’ 

‘But suppose you have been imposed 
upon ; suppose I am not your nephew at all?’’ 

‘*Ho, ho, impesed upon! Pooh, don’t I 
‘know the Willis look—all but the red hair— 
I wonder where you got that from?’’_ 

“I bought it of Frizeur & Frizette, French 
barbers, Broadway, New York; it is a capital 
wig, don’t you think so?’’ replied the young 
man, coolly taking it off, and handing it for 
the inspection of Mr. Willis. 

‘*Hey! why, what’s all this? who are 
you? what does this mean?’’ exclaimed the 
farmer, staring at the fine-iooking youth, with 
dark-brown locks, who was bending so ten- 
derly over Lucy. 

‘*Mr. Willis, why should I hesitate to con- 
fess who I am,’’ was the answer, ‘‘since you 
have already assured me of your affection, 
and your willingness to bestow upon me this 
dear hand? My name is Edward Bartine.’’ 

‘* Bartine—Bartine—why, that is the same 
fellow’’— 

‘*That you were going to try your new raw- 
hide upon, my dear sir!’’ 

‘*Hum, and if I had it here, I would try it 
now !”’ 

‘*Oh, no, you wouldn’t father,’’ interrupted 
Lucy. 

‘*Grant me your patience a moment, Mr. 
Willis,’? resumed Edward; ‘‘ with your pre- 
judice against me, I was very certain you 
would never allow me to visit Lucy. You 
must believe me, when I assure you, that the 
imposition I have practised upon you has 








been most repugnant to me, and nothing but 
the hope of gaining your favor, under guise 
of your nephew, could have tempted me to 
act the part I have.’’ 

‘*My nephew! But how did you know any- 
thing about my nephew? Lucy, did you’’— 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“*Say, Mr. Willis, will you forgive me? will 
you still confer upon me your dear Lucy? 
may I, as Edward Bartine, receive the price- 
less gift you but now bestowed upon Cousin 
Reuben ?”’ 

‘*You have deceived me, young man; al- 
though I acknowledge I was wrong to harbor 
such prejudice against a stranger. Would 
there was not so much depravity in the world 
as to warrant my suspicions. But I forgive 
the deception; you were no less a stranger 
to me as Edward Bartine than as Reuben 
Richards, and I have learned to love you. 
Yes, you shall liave Lucy and the cottage to 
boot. Once more I give her to you, and again 
I say, God bless you, and make you beth 
happy, my dear children.’’ 

In a moment Lucy raised her head from 
her father’s shoulder, and looking archly into 
his face, said :— 

‘‘Dear father, here is that letter for Cou- 
sin Reuben, shall we send it?’’ 

‘* Ah, you little jade, now I understand! 
Send it, yes, and we will have them all to the 
wedding-—if the rheumatism will permit; ha! 
ha! what a lame concern you made of them, 
eh!” 

‘Yes, my dear sir, but the plot has not 
proved a lame one.’’ 


Doctor Bartine and the charming Lucy reside 
in the beautiful villa noticed before, which 
Edward insisted upon purchasing himself. 

Mrs. Richards and Reuben accepted the in- 
vitation of Andrew Willis, and now reside 
altogether at the farm. Reuben is a great 
favorite with his uncle, who, however, ac- 
knowledges that Edward pleases him better 
for a son-in-law. It is said that Reuben will 
soon be married to a pretty girl in the neigh- 
borhood, and will without doubt succeed to 
the Willis farm. 





No discipline is more necessary to children 
than that of patience, because either the will 
must be broken in childhood, or the heart in 
old age. 
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THE ORPHAN NIECE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


**T wops you will make the little one feel at 
home, my dear !’’ said Mr. John Rutherford, 
half interrogatively, to his lady wife, after 
imparting to her news of the death of his bro- 
ther James’s widow, in a distant New England 
town, and his determination to bring their 
only orphaned child to find protection and 
parental care under his own roof. ‘‘This 
little six-year-old Lucy is quiet and affection- 
ate, and a very winning child, the doctor 
writes. You won’t find her much tax on 
your time or patience, Maria.’’ 

**Oh, as to that, any child brings care, Mr. 
Rutherford; but of course I shall do well by 
your brother’s orphan, for your sake. How 
old did you say—six? She can share Ally’s 
bed in the nursery, now Fanny is getting 
older. Certainly—bring her back with you. 
The world would condemn us at once if we 
didn’t do our duty by her,’’ and Mrs. John 
Rutherford turned to the morning paper. 

As the merchant left the breakfast-room, 
there was a feeling of disappointment in his 
heart; for he had expected, or, rather, had 
hoped, for a warmer expression of welcome 
for his brother’s motherless child, whom he 
had decided to adopt on the same footing as 
his own little daughters. But he felt instinct- 
ively that his stately lady-wife would make a 
distinction; ard the thought annoyed him, 
until he dismissed it with the idea that, with 
little Lucy’s appearance, her aunt would 
relax from her uninterested manner, which 
betokened no real welcome for the new-comer. 

Not that Mrs. Rutherford was penurious, or 
really hard-hearted; but she was one of those 
**managing’’ women who take in all the 
features of a case at first glance, and plan 
accordingly. Being ambitious to lead in so- 
ciety, and extravagant in her personal tastes, 
she so contrived that many a dollar was with- 
held from the liberal household funds to add 
to her own private purse, really depriving 
none of necessary comforts, but drawing a 
close rein with a skilful hand. 

The lady also had another motive which 
would have prompted her to oppose the ad- 
vent of a poor relative into the family, but 
for the fear of openly thwarting her husband’s 
wighes, and also that regard for ‘‘the world’s”’ 








opinion which she had expressed; and this 
was the secret hope that her own darling son 
by a former marriage—she having been a 
handsome young widow at the time Mr. Ru- 
therford sought her—might eventually share 
his step-father’s fortune with his half-sisters. 

One would have thought that the.fact of 
her boy’s finding a welcome home with his 
mother would have made her doubly grateful 
to her husband, and desirous of adding to his 
pleasure in performing the part of a parent to 
this motherless one; but self-interest ruled 
her, and, though she could not see her own 


‘ heart tqits full extent, yet she was inly con- 


scious of a feeling of annoyance at the pros- 
pect of this child’s arrival. 

The merchant set out alone to attend his 
sister-in-law’s funeral; and, this sad duty 
performed, he returned three days afterwards, 
bringing with him a sweet-looking, but shy 
and delicate little girl, towards whom his 
heart warmed strongly, as the sole legacy of 
that favorite brother who had shared his love 
in their boyhood’s home. And the little 
Lucy—golden-haired, blue-eyed, and with a 
sweet, sensitive mouth—was presented by her 
uncle to his daughters as their new adopted 
sister, for such he had fully determined she 
should be. 

‘“‘O mamma! papa has come, with a new 
sister Lucy—and she’s a real beauty, too!’’ 
exclaimed five-year-old Ally, rushing into her 
mother’s dressing-room. 

**Your Cousin Lucy, you mean, my pet!”’ 
exclaimed the lady, rising. 

**No. Papasays she’s to be sister to Fanny 
and me; and, only think, she comes in right 
between us!—seven, six, and five years old— 
ain’t that funny ?’’ said the delighted child. 

On her way to the nursery, Mrs. Rutherford 
met herson Horace—a handsome, manly boy, 
of whom any mother might be proud. ‘‘ Your 
father has come with his niece, it seems ?’’ 
she said. 

“Yes, mamma! and she’s a sweet little 
thing, but hangs her head like a violet. I 
can’t get her to speak to me anyhow,” said the 
lad. ‘* But I’m in love with her already.’ 

**Quite poetical, Horace!’’ replied his mo- 
ther. ‘Really, you children are going wild 
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over this cousin,’’ and she entered the room, 
to meet her husband and the orphan who was 
henceforth to find a home (?) beneath that 
roof. y 

The lady’s greeting was outwardly kind— 
for, as has been said, Mrs. Rutherford was not 
hard, only ambitious and selfish; but there 
was little real warmth in the kiss she left on 
the shy Lucy’s forehead, which the child, 
with the intuition of all simple natures, could 
but feel. And when a golden head pressed 
the white pillow beside Ally’s that night, the 
tears were not kept back. Little Lucy cried 
herself to sleep, thinking of her own dear, 
lost mother. 


Ten years went by, and brought those 
changes to the merchant’s family which its 
lapse must bring to all. . 

Fanny, the eldest daughter, now seventeen, 
made her appearance in society, and was 
much courted and admired. She was very 
handsome in person, and vivacious and witty; 
and the adulation that followed her was most 
pleasing to a nature like hers. 

Mrs. Rutherford, delighted at the success 
attending Fanny’s debut, fostered it by every 
means in her power. 

It had been the desire of the merchant that 
his niece should also commence to mingle in 
society at the time of Fauny’s coming out; 
but his wife overruled him, by representing 
that it would be better to defer such an event 
until Alice’s return from school, when the 
two could appear together. The truth was, 
the partial mother was determined that Lucy 
—who had grown up into a beautiful and 
graceful girl—should act as no foil to her 
favorite elder daughter. 

Lucy’s position in her adopted home was 
not so desirable as it might have been had 
her aunt been a different woman. Always 
well-dressed, and apparently cheerful, her 
uncle never supposed her otherwise than 
happy as his own daughters. He little knew 
that, in reality, she occupied the position of 
seamstress and dressing-maid combined, to 
his shrewd, exacting wife, and the vain, im- 
perious Fanny. 

Alice, very different in character from her 
sister, contributed much to her cousin’s hap- 
piness while at home; but for three years 
she had been absent at a first-class boarding- 
school, and Lucy had little companionship 
under the roof that sheltered her. 








Her aunt’s son—Horace Burnett—now a 
noble young fellow of twenty-two, was at col- 
lege in New England. In her childhood, Lucy 
had always been an especial pet of the lad, 
notwithstanding his mother’s endeavors to 
prevent this notice; and, at home visits, dur- 
ing vacations, his frank admiration for her 
occasioned Mrs. Rutherford more uneasiness 
than she expressed; and that lady inly de- 
termined to hinder any further intimacy by 
keeping Lucy as much as possible out of his 
presence. 

‘“‘If Mr. Rutherford brings his poor rela- 
tives here, I shall make them useful!’’ was 
his wife’s determination years ago; and well 
had it been kept. Lucy was, indeed, invalu- 
able to her aunt; and now, her skill and taste 
in all kinds of sewing and embroidery saved 
her many a dollar, which, otherwise, she 
would have been forced to pay an artiste in 
that line. 

Always sweet-tempered and obliging, Lucy 
never complained, but willingly performed 
whatever was required of her; and so she 
constantly grew more necessary to her selfish 
aunt and cousin. 

One winter’s night Mrs. Rutherford and 
Fanny were dressing for a party. Lucy was, 
as usual, busy with assisting them ; and, after 
Fanny’s slippers had been laced, her curls 
adjusted, her gloves and fan found, and her 
aunt had been helped in many matters of the 
toilet, and she had heard the carriage bear 
them away from the house, she returned to 
the seclusion of her aunt’s warm, lighted 
dressing-room they had left, and sat down 
before the glowing coal fire. Drawing a letter 
from her pocket, Lucy read it over, for per- 
haps the dozenth time. It was from Horace, 
descriptive of college life, and closing with 
expressions of interest in her own welfare, 
and with a frank, affectionate signature; not 
‘*a love-letter,’’ indeed, but one that might 
lead to such in the future. 

Why was it that little Lucy’s cheek glowed 
so, and her eye caught such a tender glance? 
Ah, the girl was in love with Horace, and 
Horace was in love with her; though, as yet, 
neither of them knew what slept folded fn 
each of their hearts. 

After reading the letter, Lucy leaned her 
head against the back of the chair, and fell 
into a pleasant reverie, judging by the soft, 
brooding glance of her blue eyes and the curve 
of her rosebud lips. After a time, her eyes 
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closed, the letter fell from her hands, and she 
slept the happy sleep of Youth, Innocence, 
and Hope. ; 

So her aunt found her, a couple of hours 
later. Fanny had been taken ill with a sick 
headache; and, after seeing her daughter to 
her chamber, Mrs. Rutherford re-entered her 
own, to find Lucy asleep before the fire, and 
an open letter on the carpet by her side. 

Some impulse prompted the lady to pick 
up and read that letter; and a frown dark- 
ened her brow and an iron curve came to her 
lips. ‘‘This must be ended at once. My son 
shall never marry this penniless girl! I have 
destined him for Kate Lamoreaux, the heiress. 
Not another letter shall Lucy ever receive.’’ 

It is not to be supposed that the sleeper 
heard this. Oh, no! Mrs. Rutherford was 
too polite to utter her thoughts aloud. She 
laid back the letter where it had fallen, and 
awoke Lucy by saying, ‘‘ You shouldn’t be 
sleeping here, child! It is midnight. Go to- 
bed, now. Fanny was taken sick, and we 
came home early.’’ 

Quickly gathering up her precious letter 
and thrusting it into the depths of her pocket, 
little Lucy stole away, never dreaming that 
her calm and quiet aunt was already conjur- 
ing a plan against her happiness which only 
awaited time for its success. 

For, after that, no more letters came to 
Lucy from Horace; and at length, hurt and 
wounded, she too ceased to write. When Mrs. 
Rutherford read her own letters from her 
son, if mention were made of Lucy’s name, it 
was withheld from the girl, and no message 
reached him of her. So thé wily woman’s 
plot worked; and the young hearts, just 
ready to mingle into one, were turned apart 
from each other. 

With the next summer, Horace graduated 
and came home. Lucy had been sent into 
the country with Alice, to pass the vacation 
of the latter. After a brief stay in the city, 
the young man was hurried off to a fashion- 
able watering-place by his mother and Fanny ; 
not only to act as escort, but to be exposed to 
the battery of Miss Lamoreaux’s charms. 

Horace Burnett possessed a noble nature. 
Unlike his mother, he was open-hearted as 
the day, and did not dream of plots or under- 
hand influences. He had felt hurt at Lucy’s 

silence, just as she had felt hurt at his; and 
now, when he came home and found her ab- 
sent at the very time when she knew he was 








expected, the natural inference was that she 
cared nothing for him beyond a common feel- 
ing of adopted kinship. So, all the more 
readily, he turned to the trap laid for him by 
his mancuvring mother; and when the sea- 
son ep4e4. he returned the fiancé of the 
brilliant belle, beauty, and heiress, who had 
turned the head of all her male admirers that 
summer. 

It may be wondered at how Horace had so 
readily forgotten his incipient affection for 
Lucy; but it is easy to turn the stream from 
its source ere it has become swollen to a full 
river—and so the work was done. And when 
the party came back to town, to be met by 
Lucy and Alice, and the engagement was 
proclaimed, none knew the little throb that 
shook Lucy’s heart; while even her aunt 
wondered how she bpre the news so quietly, 
deceived as she was by her apparent calmness. 

Winter came; and, as Alice was to appear 
in the circles in which her mother and sister 
mingled, Mrs. Rutherford could ne longer find 
excuse to keep Lucy back. Besides, one great 
objection was removed. Fanny’s beauty had 
attracted an eligible parti, and her engage- 
ment had followed; and now, it might be 
well to get the orphan niece off her hand. 

So a party was given at home; and the two 
young debutantes, eliciting the usual amount 
of criticism, were favorably launched on the 
waves of social life. Alice was full of gayety; 
and her beauty was of the sparkling type; 
while Lucy’s pensive, but winning loveliness, 
contrasted forcibly with her young cousin’s. 

It was a gay household at John Rutherford’s 
that winter—the trio of young ladies, and the 
handsome Horace Burnett, while Kate ,Lam- 
oreaux was often a welcome guest. 

Her aunt could well afford to be gracious 
to Lucy now, rejoicing at the success of her 
own schemes for her son and daughter; but, 
unaccountably, the orphan niece frustrated 
the plans for herself by rejecting two offers 
of marriage which met her that first winter. 

Dependent though she was, Lucy Ruther- 
ford would not sell herself into lifelong misery 
by accepting those whom she could not love ; 
and when she saw her aunt grow cold, and 
even express open disapprobation of her deci- 
sion, she began to ask herself if there were 
not some means by which she could escape 
this alternative. 

One day, greatly to his surprise, the mer- 
chant found his niece soliciting his permission 
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to teach the summer school in the village 
where she and Alice had passed the warm 
months last year. 

“Why, what’s this whim, child? Turn 
schoolmistress ! I don’t see the necessity !’’ he 
said, in reply. 

‘““But I wish to—and very much, dear 
uncle—so please don’t deny me!’’ urged the 
girl; and the point was gained. 

Mrs. Rutherford did not oppose; Fanny 
shrugged her white shouiders—the only token 
of being roused from her own selfish dreams ; 
Horace Burnett, now deep in the intricacies 
of the law-books he was to conquer ere set- 
ting up in practice, wondered why Lucy 
should take this step, and expressed much 
interest in it, until his mother claimed his 
attention by asking him to drive round for 
Miss Lamoreaux; and herCousin Alice openly 
avowed herself an admirer of Lucy’s determi- 
nation, and declared her own intention of 
spending the summer with her—for Alice was 
as warm a friend as Lucy could desire, and no 
sisters ever loved one another more fondly 
than they. 

Well, the summer went by; September 
came; and Lucy’s school was ended ; and the 
cousins returned to their city home once 
more. Shortly after, Alice and her mother 
started for a visit to some friends at a dis- 
tance; and Miss Lamoreaux was invited to 
pass the period of their absence with Fanny, 
as the house would be quite lonely, with only 
Lucy, and the evening presence of Mr. Ruth- 
erford and Horace. 

But hardly a week had elapsed ere Horace 
one day came home from his studies com- 
plaining of feeling ill; and on the following 
day it was found that he could not go to the 
office. Miss Lamoreaux read to him, and 
played the réle of sympathizing nurse; but 
his illness increased—a physician was sura- 
moned—and, to the consternation of Fauny 
and the beautiful heiress, her betrothed’s 
illness was pronounced typhoid fever of the 
anost malignant type. 

Where now the devotion of the bride-elect ? 
Perhaps conscience urged her to stay; but, 
however it was, a hired nurse was soon called, 
and with the first wanderings of delirium in 
Morace Burnett’s ‘brain, Miss Lamoreaux, 
heartless as she was beautiful, betook herself 
to her own home. 

Fanny, frightened and nervous, was per- 
fectly useless, and the physician ordered her 





absence; but the same edict did not extend 
to the brave-hearted Lucy. By day and night 
she alternated the care of the sick man with 
the nurse; and her quiet step and gentle 
touch did more to exorcise the demon that 
racked the suffer’s restless brain, than all the 
stereotyped offices money could buy. 


Mrs. Rutherford hurried home as soon as 
the news of her son’s dangerous illness was 


"received ; but in this hour of trouble and 


danger she did not bethink herself to drive 
Lucy from her son’s presence. No; she was 
now only too glad to avail herself of the un- 
selfish devotion of the brave young girl. 

Weeks went By; and medical skill and 
careful nursing successfully combated the 
disease. Horace Burnett awoke from the 
long, deep sleep that followed his last night 
of wildest excitement, weak as an i> ant, yet 
free from danger. Days followed—such days 
of languor as always succeed this illness, 
when the exhausted body almost refuses to 
recuperate; and invaluable then were the 
services of the gentle Lucy, till at length 
nature refused longer to sustain itself, and 
she, too, sank, and was borne to her chamber. 

Many weeks afterward, Lucy Rutherford 
rose from her bed, scarcely the shadow of 
her former self; but, by this time, there was 
an arm stronger than her own to lean upon, 
and a companion ever hovering near to lead 
her around the house—for Horace Burnett, 
nearly recovered, was endeavoring to repay a 
portion of his debt to the brave young girl 
who had nearly sacrificed her life for hiss 

One day, Mrs. Rutherford spoke to her son 
on a subject which had puzzled her extremely 
—his evident content to remain away ‘rom 
his betrothed. 

‘‘You are now well enough to ride ont 
daily, Horace ; and have not been to see Kate. 
What can she think ?”’ 

**Oh, have no fears for Miss Lamoreaux, 
mother! She has saved me the trouble of 
taking the initiatory step in our separation,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘It was some time ago, when 
she secured her own safety by deserting me 
in my illness. Mother, I am sensible that, 
under God, I owe my recovery to Doctor He- 
man’s skill and Lucy’s nursing ; and I intend 
to pay the doctor the amount of any bill he 
chooses to present, and then to devote the 
rest of my life to my brave and devoted little 
nurse. I always loved Lu, I believe; aud 
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cannot understand how any other ever came 
between us.”’ 

Disappointed as she was, Mrs. Rutherford 
could not alter her son’s determination; and 
when, about this time, Miss Lamoreaux’s en- 
gagement to a wealthy Cuban was announced, 
she also joined in heartily condemning her. 
Horace bore this news very patiently ; for his 
passion for the heartless Miss Lamoreaux had 
vanished like the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Mrs. Rutherford did not oppose her son’s 
choice. Indeed, the virtues and amiabilities 


——__——e 





of Lucy had so won upon her heart that she 
felt ashamed of that plot by which she had 
formerly separated them, and exerted herself 
to further the preparations for the wedding, 
which occurred in the following spring. 

And when, in due time, Fanny and Alice 
went to homes of their own, the mother 
turned for affection and comfort to the wife 
of her son—for Horace Burnett, at the request 
of his step-father, t#ok up his abode with 
them; and the orphan niece was merged into 
the loved and cherished daughter. 
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A CASTLE IN AMERICA. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


IN TWO PARTS. PARTI. 


Tue story, not the castle, I mean is in two 
parts. 

We had taken a furnished house in the 
country for the summer. It was not fifty 
miles from the city, which could easily be 
reached within two hours by rail; but Lulu, 
who was a true daughter of the metropolis, 
declared that we might as well have emigrated, 
and that it took ‘‘ ages’’ to reach her favorite 
confectioner’s and dressmaker’s. Such is the 
habit of exaggeration which prevails amid the 
young people of this generation! Not that 
Lula was dissatisfied. On the contrary, she 
was charmed with everything; she had all 
the dresses she wanted in that little village, 
for the season, and, as there was an ice- 
house, and a cow which gave genuine cream, 
I promised her that she should not so much 
mourn over the distance to Maillard’s. At 
this, she hunted up a cook-book, begged me 
to send to our grocer’s for a full supply of 
French chocolate, and avowed her intention 
of trying her hand at various comfits, cus- 
tards, and trifies of which she had read. As 
she had never done anything useful in her 
life, except to delight and fascinate her friends, 
I consented to her making an effort in that 
direction. Really, she succeeded wonder- 
fully. The same grace and lightness which 
she infased into aribbon or a bouquet, seemed 
to etherealize her dainty confections. But, 
this is a digression. : 

We did not expect, when we went into the 
country, to stumble, the first thing, upon a 
mystery. At least I did not, for 1 was mar- 
ried, and a mother, and had grown practical ; 
but Lulu, who was always in search of some- 
thing mysterious, and finding it alike in om- 
nibuses, magazine stories, Central Park, 
summer-houvses, and newspaper advertise- 
ments, was not a week in our new home before 
she discovered a very interesting one. I was 
obliged, @nyself, to confess that there did 
appear to be something in it. 

It was a warm afternoon, the first of June. 
The air was full of the odor of roses and 
strawberries wafted up from the old-fashioned 
garden under my windows. We were both a 


little tired, with aiding in unpacking trunks 
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and putting up the few pictures and books 
we had seen fit to bring with us; it was 
pleasant to know that we were once more 
‘*settled,’’ and, drawing back the lace cur- 
tains from the wide-open casements, to look 
forth with the feeling of proprietors. The 
children were out in the grape-arbor with 
nurse, and I grew almost as young and ro- 
mantic as Lulu, as I threw off care, and.gazed 
dreamily out on a most lovely landscape. 

‘*Cousin!’’ said Lulu, who was kneeling 
on the floor, with her dimpled chin in her 
hands, and her hands on the sill of the south 
window, ‘‘I wonder who lives in the castle ?’’ 

‘¢ What castle, child ?’’ ' 

‘*As if you could look out without seeing 
it! What do you call that ?’’ 

She nodded towards a house, not more than 
a quarter of a mile away, but which seemed 
separated from us by an enchanted wall of 
level, wooded heights, so far, that we might 
never hope to reach it. Between us and it 
lay, first, a breadth of grassy fields; then 
rose this verdant rampart, showing only the 
upper story, the Lattlements and tower of the 
house, which was built of stone, spacious and 
massive. From the side whence we viewed 
it it had an isolated appearance, which con- 
tributed to its sombre grandeur. 

‘*It seems like a fine old mansion,’’ I re- 
marked. 

*T am almost sure there is a moat with a 
drawbridge,’’ continued Lulu, dreamily; ‘‘ the 
Lady of Shalott might have been a prisoner 
there—only I’m not certain about the river. 
It looks as if a stream might wind around the 
foot of the hill. What a pity that in this 
country we have no such delightful tradi- 
tions !—no knights, no armor, no Prince Ar- 
thurs, no ladies in towers, no tapestry, no 
castles a thousand years or more of age— 

‘The sunset falis on castle walls 
And olden summits, famed in story’— 
Look, cousin! there it is for you!’’ 

The sunlight at that moment touched with 
gold the gray stone, green ivy, and quaint 
windows of the tower. 

‘*Of course there must be an entrance to it 
from some direction. When we driveput let 
us endeavor to pass it.” 
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“Very well, madamoiselle; give your 
orders to Jake. He knows the country tho- 
roughly, having lived here all his life. He 
will doubtless taxe down your pretty romance 
as rapidly as you have built it.’’ 

An hour later we were driving out in our 
modest little carriage, drawn by a pair of jet- 
black ponies, gentle as kittens, the delight of 
the children, but tough and hardy as steel. 
Our coachman we had secured along with the 
furnished house and the rest of the establish- 
ment. He was as black as the ponies—and as 
gentle. We liked him, for he was good to the 
little ones, and we could ask questions about 
farming and country life, which we did not 
understand as thoroughly as we might have 
done. 

‘* Jake, whose place is that ?’’ asked Lulu, 
as soon as we were fairly started, indicating 
the castle. 

‘*Oh, dat is Massa Borden’s. Leastwise, it 
was; and folks still calls it de Borden place.’’ 

‘* Does no one live there now ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, b’lieve so, miss. They’re new 
people, and don’t seem to like to make ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

My cousin nodded at me as much as to say 
**I told you so!’’ She did not like to obtain 
contraband information as to our neighbors, 
yet her curiosity was excited, and she went 
on, eagerly :— 

‘*Ts there a wall, Jake, and a drawbridge?”’ 

**A what, mum ?”’ 

A—a wall!’’ stammered Lulu, laughing at 
her own folly. : 

**Oh, yes, plenty of nice stun wall all 
‘round de place. Dar’s a bridge, too, ’cross 
de creek, if dat’s what you mean, miss. It’s 
one ob de oldest places round about, and 
de finest, ‘dough dar’s lots ob fine places 
gwine up, now, every summer—willas and 
what-not’s,’’ contemptuously, ‘‘but dis is a 
reg’lar ole family mansion; ’twarn’t built in 
a day.’’ 

‘* How old is the house ?”’ 

“The greater part of it is nigh sixty year 
old, dey say; dar’s been some additions in 
my time. But de Bordens don’t own it no 
more; dey’s broke up, root and branch. De 
whole ’state—two hundred acres and de house 
—was sol’, last year, for forty thousan’ dollars. 
*Twas wuth twice that; bunt a customer come 

along and offered de cash, and de heirs tuk 
it,’’ 

‘*@V¥ho lives there now ?”’ 





‘*His name’s Berkely, dey say; and dat’s 
about all we knows about it. Dar’s two of 
’em—Mr. Berkely and a young lady; but 
wedder it’s Mrs. or Miss Berkely,’ we’s none 
of us quite certain yit. Some says one way, 
some t’odder. Mos’e folks tinks dere brudder 
and sister. Dey come here from New York 
city; p’r’aps you knowed ’em dar ?’’ 

‘*T presume not, Jake. We haveno friends 
of that name.’’ 

‘It’s likely dey kept shut up, dar, same 
as here,’’ observed Jake, sagely. ‘‘ For, see, 
dar’s suthin’ queer about ’em. Dey don’t 
visit, nor make friends. Dey was dressed in 
deep mournin’ wen dey come, and people 
scused ’em for a long time. Some of our fust 
families called last summer, but dey never 
see de young lady. He allers received ’em; 
and dey do say he’s a perfeck gentleman in 
his manners. He allers ’pologized, said Mrs. 
or Miss—he spoke it so nobody was never 
certain which—Berkely was indisposed, and 
in ’fliction for her mother; but he never re- 
turned dere calls, and now folks is mad, and 
lets ’em alone. Dey brought der help wid 
’em; and once a week a doctor comes out 
from de city to ‘tend de young lady. She is 
sick, true ’nuff, for she looks like a ghost.’’ 

‘* What did I tell you, cousin ?”’ cried Lulu, 
in triumph. 

‘*You have better material for your mys- 
tery, this time, than usual,’’ was my qniet 
reply. 

‘*Can’t you take us past the house, Jake?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, miss, we’re comin’ to it, now; it’s 
clus’ by.’’ 

In fact the road, which had been climbing 
a gentle eminence, took, just there, a turn, 
widening into a broad avenue, which ran 
straight along the brow of the hill, giving a 
wide view of the beautiful country beneath. 
It was bordered on either side, first, with a 
low stone wall, and secondly, with a magnifi- 
cent growth of oaks and elms. A few rods 
farther on stood the house, set well back on 
a spacious lawn, and nearly hidden from view 
by its many trees—no moat or drawbridge, 
certainly, but a handsome arched gateway, 
overrun withivy. Our attention was diverted 
from the mansion to a carriage which sped 
along the di:ve and was about to emerge ypon 
the road. 

‘*Dar dey come, dis minnit, ladies,’’ said 
Jake, in an awe-stricken whisper. ‘‘ Taint 
often dey rides out.’’ 
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If unlawful curiosity ever received more 
than it merited of gratification, ours did by 
that chance; fer we passed the gateway just 
as the carriage came forth, which was obliged 
to halt through the heedlessness of our driver, 
who was so much absorbed in observation 
that he did not turn out as the law directs. 
A span of fiery bays, pawing the ground im- 
patiently at our impertinence in not making 
way for them, tossed their heads until their 
silver trappings glittered like stars. There 
was a coachman in a plain black suit, with 
white gloves, and a handsome open phaeton ; 
but of all this we received but an indistinct 
impression, for our eyes were fixed upon its 
occupants. A young man, not more than five 
and twentv, sat in a corner of a back seat in 
such a position as eriabled him to partially 
support the form of his companion, a young 
lady whose pale face appeared yet more pallid 
from its contrast with her mourning garments. 
She might be nineteen or twenty, though her 
face was small and her figure as light as a 
child’s; the only color about her was in her 
blue eyes and the masses of golden hair which 
the wind blew over the young man’s breast 
and shoulder, as he supported her. She was 
as lovely as anything earthly could be; yet 
it was painful, distressing, to look upon her 
and feel, as one must at a glance, that she 
was ill beyond mortal remedy. The gentle- 
man’s face was grave and careworn beyond 
his years. As I caught his eye I bowed, for 
I became conscious that we were almost 
**staring,’’ though I am sure he must have 
perceived genuine sympathy and admiration 
in our expression; he touched his hat with 
his disengaged hand, while a faint smile 
brightened the girl’s face. The smile was 
not won by me, but by Lulu. When we 
had passed them, I turned to her with some 
remark, and was surprised at the flush on her 
cheeks, and the tears in her eyes. 

*O, cousin,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘how sad it is to see her! It makes 
me so grateful for my own health ani happi- 
ness. I would willingly give her a part of 
my strength, if I could.”’ 

Dear Lulu! sympathy, love, came as natural 
to her as the air she breathed. Already she 
loved this stranger, because she pitied her. 
A little high-flown in her fancies, because 
there was so much of soul and poetry in her 
every emotion, it would not do to laugh at 
Luly for she won you over to her pretty, 





chivalric ideas before you knew that you had 
passed the portals into fairy-land. The pale 
invalid was her sister already, as far as sen- 
timent went. Something of this must have 
glowed in her face, for I had noticed the 
change in the almost moody expression of Mr. 
Berkely, as his glance lingered upon her as 
long as possible. 

I was my cousin’s chaperon, her matronly 
adviser; and it was natural that I should 
think of her appearance at this encounter with 
the lion of our village. She never had been 
prettier than now; her light summer wrap- 
pings became her, but the tears in her eyes 
became her yet more. The contrast between 
her and the young lady we had just passed 
was vivid; one radiant witi bloom and color, 
even to the flowers in her cap and the pink 
scarf about her throat, the other wan and 
white, arrayed in black from head to foot. 

‘*T should think she was about my age, 
cousin ?’’ 

‘*T should think she was.”’ 

** Don’t they look like brother and sister ?’’ 

‘¢ Well, there was a resemblance; yet what 
did it consist in? He was dark, with brilliant 
hazel eyes, and a vigorous look as of the full- 
est health. It is true that he had a melan- 
choly, or rather a morose expression.”’ 

**O, cousin, you do not mean to say he ap- 
peared ill-tempered !”’ 

‘« Why, no, not after we fairly met his eye; 
but, at first, I certainly received an impression 
not pleasant.’’ 

‘‘He looked careworn and grave, cousin. 
I suppose he is shadowed by the fear of losing 
his sister.’’ 

“IT guess dat am his wife, begging yer par- 
don, miss.’’ 

“T thought you said you did not know 
which, Jake ?”’ 

‘*So I did, miss. 
reckon it’s his wife.’’ 

“QO, no, Jake. They look too much alike. 
And she does not seen: like a married woman. 
I wonder what their names are ?”’ 

‘* Berkely, miss !’’ 

‘‘ But their ‘given names,’ Jake.”’ 

*‘Oh, I’m suah I couldn’t guess, miss.”’ ° 

After this Lulu became so thoughtful that 
our drive was completed almost in silence. 
She sighed once or twice; but as I presumed 
it to be from pity for the invalid, I did not 
rally her. She had found her ‘‘mystery,’’ and, 
as usual, was bound to make the most of it. 


And I don’t. But I 
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We had come to the country because we 
liked it; wished the children to learn to like 
it, and to restore my slightly impaired health. 
We had orders to be out-of-doors the most of 
the time. As we expected to return to our 
city home in the fall, we did not seek to make 
acquaintances where we were, depending upon 
visits from town friends for any social plea- 
sures which we might covet. We might have 
kept up a far larger establishment, for my 
husband was wealthy; but our desire was for 
quiet and simple enjoyments. I had brought 
Lulu away from a gay circle of admirers and 
rivals, who had declared their inability to 
endure existence without the hope of a re- 
union at Newport. It was an experiment on 
my part, who felt certain that birds, flowers, 
babies, and books, with rest and repose of 
mind and body, would be better for my cousin 
than a continuation of the winter’s excitement 
in a still more reprehensible shape at the 
fashionable watering-places. 

She bore thé experiment as I had antici- 
pated; a little restless at times, but, generally, 
careless and happy as a child. 

Neither were we entirely deprived of social 
amusements. We madesomecharming friends 
in the neighborhood; ate strawberries and 
cream in each other’s summer-houses, and 
went off together on picnic excursions. In 
this way we also became acquainted with the 
views of the village on the subject of the Berke- 
lys. In fact, they formed a pretty constant 
and always interesting theme when other 
topics failed. Strange as it may appear, not 
a single individual actually/knew anything 
about the family. It was the general impres- 
sion that the lady was the sister of Mr. Berke- 
ly, and that both were in mourning for 
their mother. But neither this affliction, now 
extending over more than a year, nor the 
delicate health of the lady, formed sufficient 
grounds for the seclusion which they main- 
tained. People do not like to have their 
claims slighted, as these of our neighborhood 
had been; the consequence was, that the 
opinions expressed were not generally of a 
favorable character. Mr. Berkely’s gravity 
was called haughtiness, and his sister’s ( ?) 
delicacy, affection. This was the very light- 
est of the charges made. There were hints 
that the lady was neither his sister nor his 
wife; also that the name of Berkely was an 
assumed one, and that the sudden purchase 
of the old Borden estate followed not long 





after some speculations of a dishonorable, if 
not criminal character. 

When suggestions like these were made, 
Lulu would turn red and white and maintain 
an indignant silence. She had taken the 
occupants of the castle (as she persisted in 
ealling it) into her friendship from that hour 
of our chance meeting, and she was as true to 
them as if her allegiance had been pledged 
by word of mouth. She could not defend 
them, save by her silence, for, what did she 
know of them ? what facts had she upon which 
to base her good opinion? 

There is an intuition truer even than facts, 
and Lulu had been so strongly drawn towards 
the pale girl and her grave companion, that * 
nothing could shake her belief in their pro- 
bity. I must confess that my belief tallied 
with hers, and that I perplexed myself ‘not a 
little wondering at the causes of their strange 
seclusion. They had no visitors from abroad, 
and they never went from home. Their drive 
was usually confined to their own grounds, 
or, if they went outside the gates, as on the 
evening on which we first met them, they 
still limited themselves to the avenue. 

I say first met them, because such meetings 
soon became frequent. Urged by some secret 
impulse too powerfui for even pride to cun- 
quer, Lulu always asked us, when out about 
six o’clock of summer afternoons, to take the 
direction of the castle; and every pleasant 
day on which we did so we encountered our 
unknown friends—if such a Hibernicism be 
permissible. It became evident that they 
looked forward to the transient meeting fully 
as much as we; that ther timed their drive so 
as to bring it about, and that the young lady, 
at least, derived pleasure from it. A tran- 
sient flush would rise to her cheek, and she 
would always smile and bow, following Lulu 
with a loving look inexpressibly touching in 
such melancholy eyes. Ido not wonder that 
my cousin vowed allegiance to her—that 
tender smile of the invalid’s would have won 
her with the world at odds. Jake got to un- 
derstanding the matter so well that he always 
reined in the little ponies and drove slowly 
as we passed the Berkely carriage. The 
young man always touched his hat to me, 
and then directed his attention to my com- 
parion, which I thought quite justifiable in 
him. Curiously enough, we never inter- 
changed a word. 

What he said to Lulu, or what she to him, 
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through the silent language of the eyes, was 
not entirely translatable to me; I could guess 
at it partially, and regret it, for I was her 
protector, and should have been as wise as 
the serpent in her behalf. But really I had 
not the heart, on the sick girl’s account, to 
break up this strange acquaintance, which, 
after all, must come to an end with the sea- 
son. My cousin could not be su foolish—so 
mad—as to actually—of course not! If I had 
hinted at such a thing, she would have been 
angry. That soft, troubled light shining deep 
down in her eyes after these meetings; that 
heightened color, and silence followed by 
nervous attempts at gayety, meant nothing; 
I was unnecessarily watchful to notice these 
smalltokens! Soour ‘‘mystery’’ progressed ; 
for we now had one startling enough to satisfy 
even Lulu. 

My impressions of Mr. Berkely were not 
entirely favorable. Refinement, culture, were 
expressed in his air; he had a dark, cold- 
looking face, which, if not handsome, was 
interesting ; but I did not believe that he pos- 
sessed those genial qualities which make a 
man lovable at home. Yet his devotion to 
the invalid was as intense as it was quiet. 

Week after week giided away. I began to 
repent my experiment of briuging Lulu to the 
country for repose. She became alternately 
languid and restless; if she made bonbons, 
she did not eat them; when I asked her if 
she were homesick, and proposed inviting a 
party of guests to spend a week or more with 
us, she vehemently opposed the project. 

I could no longer conceal from myself that 
the one event of the day, upon which she 
lived all the rest of the twenty-four hours, 
was the meeting on the avenue. I felt guilty 
and distressed; I wished to confide in my 
husband; but men are apt to blunder in such 
delicate affairs, and I kept my anxiety to my- 
self. Finally I proposed to Lulu that we 
should abandon the avenue, choosing some 
other direction for our afternocn drive. 

** Very well, cousin,’’ was all she said. 

So for that one day we went down into the 
valley instead of up on the summit. Lulu 
was so humble and tried to be so cheerful, 
that my resolution gave way; I recalled, too, 
the disappointment of the sick girl, the only 
change in whose monotonous life seemed to 
be this trifling incident of bowing to us, and 
the next afternoon I ordered Jake ts resume 
the Seaten track. When we met the Berke- 





lys, Lulu was white as the shawl she wore. 
Mr. Berkely looked pale and moody; only 
Lily was bright. (We had grown into the 
habit of calling her Lily, for the want of a 
name, not knowing if she were really Miss 
Berkely, and because of her resemblance to 
that exquisite flower.) Her eager face spoke 
as plainly as words of how she had missed us 
and how glad she was to see us again. She 
bent forward as if she would have addressed 
us, but a sharp pain must have cut off her 
words, for she suddenly pressed her hand to 
her bosom and sank back on her companion’s 
shoulder. 

After that I could not endure to fee! that 
Lily might be lookiug for us and miss so 
small a gratification; the old way was re- 
sumed and not departed from. 

One morning in August my husband said, 
as he prepared to take an early train in to the 
city :— 

‘*Look your prettiest to-night, Lulu, for I 
promised to bring Philip out with me. The 
poor fellow has been fishing for an invitation 
this long time. I did not take the bait be- 
cause I did not know how you would like it, 
until I could not shirk it without downright 
inhospitality. So, prepare to resume your 
throne, my queen.”’ 

‘Indeed, I abdicated long ago! I have 
thrown away my sceptre forever. Philip 
must understand it so from the beginning,”’ 
she cried, in dismay. 

He did not understand how much in earnest 
she was, and went on his way, laughing 
lightly. Philip was a favorite of his, as of 
most people, and a mate meet for our best 
girls. 

Philip came out, overjoyed to be again in 
Lulu’s presence. At first he did not notice 
the change in her; after a time he became 
less buoyant and self-satisfied, watching her 
with uneasy forebodings that he could not 
have her for the asking. 

On the second day of his visit we took our 
accustomed drive; he was with us in the car- 
riage; we said nothing about the castle, or 
its mystery; but, when we passed the Berke- 
lys, I was surprised to see the two gentlemen 
bow to each other, Mr. Berkely changing 
color as he did so, with an embarrassed air 
which betrayed the chagrin he felt at being 
recognized. 

**T am astonished,’’ said Philip, as soon as 
we were out of hearing, ‘‘to meet Berkely 
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here. This, then, is the retirement he has 
chosen. I do not wonder that he seeks to 
escape notice at present. But how ill his wife 
looks. Her case must be a hopeless one.’’ 

**She is not his wife; she is his sister!’’ 

It was Lulu who said this, in a tone so ring- 
ing and defiant, that we both looked at her. 
I, alone, understood the fierce challenge of 
her assertion—she was saying it more to her 
own heart than to us. 

**How came you to make such a mistake ?”’ 
Philip innocently asked. ‘‘She is his wife, 
of course. I saw them married, myself, a 
year ago last spring, in the Church of the 
Redeemer, in our city. But I did not know 
where they had taken up their residence. He 
has come here for her health, I presume; it 
is said to be a good climate for consumptives 
—as good as can be so near New York. So,’’ 
he added, looking back at the eastle, ‘‘ her 
money has bought him a snug estate.’’ 

I asked no questions, for I was alarmed at 
Lulu’s face. She drew down her veil and 
leaned back, while I did my best to amuse 
Philip and prevent his observing her agitation. 
Presuming that the Berkelys had no interest 
to us, he dropped the subject, which was not 
resumed until I had an opportunity to ques- 
tion him privately. 

After tea my cousin went toherroom. She 
hed a woman’s excuse of headache, which the 
whiteness of her face and the dark lines be- 
neath the eyes corroborated. Philip. was 
quite dejected at losing her company, and 
thinking that she suffered. I led him on to 
tell me what he knew about the Berkelys. 
It was not very much. Harold Berkely had 
once been a member of his club, but the two 
had never been intimate. Harold was proud, 
even repellant, in his manners; and so poor 
that it was with an effort that he aid the ex- 
penses of a club-member; at leact, this was 
inferred, though little was know of his 
affairs. He had wealthy connections, and 
moved n good society. 

The circumstances of his marriage were ge- 
nerally understood to be about as follows: He 
was engaged to a young lady of some property 
who was deeply attached to him; but, upon 
the death of his aunt, a widow of large for- 
tune, who left it all to her only child, a daugh- 
ter, he immediately persuaded his cousin to 
marry him. She was not much more than a 
child, only seventeen, at the time, and already 
in a hopeless decline. He had the opinion of 





her physician that she could not live over 
two or three years. With only a note break- 
ing off his former engagement, he led his 
cousin to the altar within a month after her 
mother’s death, determined, so the world 
said, that no sudden climax of her disease 
should snatch her from him before he had 
made sure of her immense wealth. Then he 
had hurried her away to some obscure retreat 
where no infinence should counteract his 
own, thus making sure that her will would 
be entirely in his favor. ‘*A year or two of 
ennui and solitude,’’ so Philip indignantly 
remarked, ‘‘ would be well repaid by an after 
life of ease and splendor.’’ 

I shared in the contempt which he ex- 
pressed, for, as I have confessed, I never fan- 
cied the man much. 

‘*T trust that he is kind to his wife: he 
seems to be,’’ I said. ‘‘It is evident that she 
will not trouble him long.’’ 

‘‘ His is just the brain to make that kind 
of a calculation,’’ Philip remarked, and there 
the subject dropped. 

I thought it the truest kindness to repeat 
this little history to Lulu, that she might be 
disenchanted of the web her too eager fancy 
had entangled about her. She listened silently 
and coldly. And silent and cold she remained 
until Philip, in despair, was about abruptly 
to terminate his visit, when she suddenly 
veered about, and was our gay, graceful, 
piquant Lulu again. More gay, more piquant 
than ever; so that Philip was delighted and 
exalted into the seventh heaven of anticipated 
success; I only was pained and full of dis- 
mal apprehension, for I saw that Lulu was 
really unhappy—that she was acting a part. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





Many people go through the world, hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing. For all valu- 
able purposes, their ears are as deaf as an ear 
of corn, aud their eyes as blind as the eye of 
a potato. 


Ex.evatine Sentrment.—If we work upon 
marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work upon 
our immortal minds—if we imbue them with 
principle, with the just fear of God and of 
our feilow-men—we engrave on these tablets 
something which will brighten to all eternity. 
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GLIMPSES. 
BY MBS. HOPKINSOR, 


Ir is said that the New England character- 
istic is, above all, reticence. While an Eng- 
lishman will coldly shake hands with his 
father or brother who has returned from the 
Crimean war, or, perhaps, ask ‘‘ how the old 
boy is,’’? a New Englander has even less effu- 
siveness, for he is totally silent. If ‘‘ silence 
is golden,’’ as we are told, then are the Yan- 
kees thrice gilded over with that valuable 
plate. Emotion, which loosens a Frenchman's 
tongue, ties that of the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
native shyness has been increased by his 
rural employment. It is not in the company 
of roaring waters, or babbling brooks, or 
whispering beaches, or sorrowfully wailing 
pine woods that the son of the soil learns to 
express his thoughts; and though the oaks, 
like Dodonas, were to talk to him all the day 
long, while he swings his axe among thém, 
they would only teach him to shut up, even 
more closely in his heart, every feeling and 
sentiment. 

It is remarkable, however, that, through 
this reticence, character is very thoroughly 
understood and very generally appreciated. 
Nobody knew better than Talleyrand the use 
of words to conceal thoughts; nobody could 
more heartily despise them than he, as a ve- 
hicle for real feelings or sentiments. If he 
wanted to know what a man thought, he 
looked in his eyes. And so does a native 
Yankee. He expresses himself, coarsely, per- 
haps, on this head, but most graphically, and 
often in charming Doric—as eur fine ladies 
say. He cannot be taken in by smooth words 
and flattery, which sentiment he utters in 
New Hampshire language, in this way :— 

‘*He needn’t think to pour warm water 
down my back, and call it sweat.”’ 

Lowell has made a picture of Yankee 
courtship, which every country resident will 
recognize as true to the life. The thoughts 
that breathe in the hasty or hushed respira- 
tion, and the words that burn on the brown 
cheek and in the glowing eye, are more effect- 
ive with the shy maiden than any of Pin- 
dar’s or Ovid’s singing, and the silence is 
golden between them, while his heart goes 
** pit-a-pat,’’ and hers goes ‘‘ pity ’Zekel !’’ 

Paradoxical as it at first appears, if reticence 
be a characteristic of one class of New Eng- 
landers, when you touch the sentiment and 





feeling, communicativeness is a not less 
marked trait in those one casually meets. Of 
course, in speaking in such general terms, we 
exclude the more highly-bred and educated 
classes, who are somewhat alike all over the 
country; but no traveller in a railroad car 
can fail to be struck with the readiness with 
which a native Yankee, a perfect stranger, 
will enter on personal details; and he does 
this with a confidence in your sympathy and 
interest in matters which do not in the least 
concern you, that is in the highest degree 
creditable to himself and you. Only yester- 
day, a woman in the horse-car apologized 
to me for asking to have the window closed, 
by an account of her rheumatic tendencies, 
and the interesting fact that she had not a 
tooth in her head; said teeth having been all 
extracted on that very day, with the aid of 
ether. She dwelt on her sensations with 
considerable eloquence, and I was on the 
point myself (being a native Yankee) of in- 
quiring ‘who her dentist was, with an indis- 
tinct notion of introducing my own favorite, 
when the conductor broke us off by crying 
the name of my old lady’s street. 

On the other side of me sat a pretty, plump 
body, who told me, during the next three 
minutes, that she was going to Watertown 
to see her mother-in-law, that she had four 
children, that her mother-in-law had a nice 
place, kept hens on it, sold the eggs up so 
close she hadn’t enough for her own family ; 
her husband was a soldier, etc. ete., until my 
philanthropy oozed out into weariness. Yet 
both these women could hold their tongues, 
and would, if anything touched them nearly. 
Their communicativeness was not frankness. 
Merely a false notion of conversation, and an 
inability, from want of cultivation, to talk on 
general subjects. In the varieties one meets, 
of humanity every day, one recognizes the 
two great classes of social and unsocial. The 
first yearns to you, as soon as he sees you. 
He politely inquires who you are, and where 
you are going, and what for? If you are an 
English traveller, you haughtily snub him of 
course, and put him in a book; but if you 
are a kindly New Englander, you recognize 
at once the feeling of geniality which leads 
him to ‘‘make conversatiov,’’ and the defer- 
ex * which induces him to give to your ad- 
ventures the foremost importance. If you 
gently and imperceptibly turn the tide of 
questions on the questioner, he is equally 
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pleased, and will tell you of his last journey 
to Concord or Boston, and what befell him 
there, but not (unless you ask him) the price 
of lamber or mutton. 

A friend of mine, who falls under the class 
I have called ‘‘social,’’ found a good effect 
from it recently. She is a very dignified, 
sensible person, but she can no more help 
showing that she has sympathy with every 
living creature than she can help inhaling 
the oxygen about hci. So, meeting in the 
street a man who had formerly worked for 
her occasionally, she stopped to ask after his 
welfare, wife, and children, and then added 
what was bubbling in her own mind and which 
she could not help talking about, being a 
Yankee and sure of sympathy :— 

** And I’ve lost my silver, John! that I put 
in the Charlestown bank, three years ago!’’ 

‘*IT want to know! And you put it into that 
are bank ?”’ 

‘Yes; before I went abroad. I knowI put 
it there, but still they say it isn’t there, and 
I feel very much troubled about it.” 

**Sure you put it there ?’’ with a twinkle. 

‘Of course! I remember putting it there 
perfectly well!’ 

‘*Wall, now! ’tain’t a week ago I see that 
?are box of yourn in this ’ere bank! see the 
name—thought of you then. Was puttin’ in 
Squire M ’s silver to keep awhile, an’ see 
your name on a box in the corner; I’ll go 
right along with ye now and find it!’ 

And so they did, and found it all safe. She 
was mistaken in her placing her silver; but 
not in placing her confidence {in humanity 
and sympathy. In her class of life, most 
ladies would have contented themselves with 
an affable inquiry afier the wife and little 
ones, like a Lady Bountiful, and passed on, 
chewing the cud of bitter fancies in regard to 
the silver aforesaid. But this person is more 
than a lady; she is a 





“Perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command,”’ 
feeling always the strong tie that binds hu- 
man beings together in this life, and giving, 
through her delicate recognition of such a tie, 
the opportunity for the poor man to feel with 
and for her, and, as it happened just then, to 
be of service to her. 

I have often thought what very good com- 
pany prince and peasant will be for each 
other in some future state, where the rags of 
poverty and the trappings of royalty are alike 

VOL. LXxv.—-17 





thrown by, and where thought alone meets 
and communicates, unembarrassed even by 
bad grammar or clumsy methods, and they 
see, a3 we see on earth what we most rely on, 
the expression simply and purely. It is difft- 
cult to conceive of existence without some 
bodily organs and some recognizable form, 
but we can think of a spiritual body so ex- 
pressive of qualities and thoughts, that no 
external grace would be missed in the full 
expression of a beautiful and true soul. 

To return to the silver, and the woman who 
talked about it, and so found it. Somebody, 
to whom I related her good fortune, was glad 
to hear of it—glad, with an amused, wondering 
smile. I said— 

** You would never have told John L. that 
you had lost your silver, I suppose ?’’ 

*“T suppose not. It would not oceur to me 
that he could or would feel any interest in 
the matter.” 

It was precisely as she said. She is of the 
other class of Yankees; the reserved, unge- 
nial sort, who never bubble over. She is 
more high-bred, perhaps; but my sort is the 
more human and delightful. 

My sort of woman can never see anybody 
without wishing to make them better and 
happier for the time. So when the workmaz 
came the other day to do something to the 
library, and as she was obliged to keep him 
waiting a few minutes, she instinctively turned 
first to give the man a pleasant occupation of 
the time. 

‘‘That is a bust of my brother, done in 
Florence, Mr. H——; you will like to look at it 
while I get this shelf ready for you to work at.’’ 

She had more faith in the masses than most 
people have. But this time she overshot her 
mark. Turning to the man, after preparing 
her shelf, she found that instead of elevating 
his taste by a contemplation of one of Green- 
ough’s most living marbles, the man was 
mistakenly gaping at a bronze Euripides 
which stood on a bracket iz a line with the 
bust. There were five or six more bronze 
busts on the tops of the book cases. 

Hastily correcting the man, she called out : 
‘*No, no! Mr. H——, that isn’t the one! it’s 
the white marble one, I mean, below!’’ 

Mr. H—— stared a dull stare at the marble, 
then he slowly turned, and stared in turn at 
the busts of Socrates, Homer, and so forth. 

‘*Be them the rest of yer relations?”’ hu 
asked. 
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This happened to be a miss, and we laughed 
at her. But how many times she hits, the 
diffident farmer’s boy, the awkward, unkempt 
student, the unformed, shy girl, and most of 
all the wrong-going young man, can best tell 
and better remember, as they think of her 
cheerful, encouraging tones that tell them to 
‘*come up higher!’’ higher in manners, ideas, 
tastes, and, above all, principles. This she 
does through the might of her loving kind- 
ness, which says to every human soul, ‘‘ Thou 
art my brother, and thou my sister.’’ 

This high-bred communicativeness is better 
anc finer than the highest bred reticence, 
which last stands only on its own dignity, 
while the first has the broad basis of hu- 
manity. It is the best form of New England 
character, which should and does embody and 
unite a true democracy, and enlightened 
Christianity, with high culture and polished 
manners. It belongs to a country and society 
where no caste is recognized which depends 
merely on externals. 

There is a moral to be got from !iving with 
such persons. Combining that undemonstra- 
tive quality which is peculiar perhaps to the 
Saxon blood, and which gives dignity to the 
humblest possessor by the impression of re- 
served force, with the kindly benevolence 
that does not wait to be asked, but radiates 
warmth in every direction from its own boun- 
tiful nature, such persons make you happy 
as the sunshine does. You catunot make too 
great drafts on their good-will, for the more 
they can do, the happier they are. The Saxon 
is born to subdue the earth. The kindly and 
genial Saxon to make it blossom and bear 
fruit; most of all by expressing in word and 
action the great tie of brotherhood, and the 
recognition of qualities and sentiments above 
social position or accidental advantage. Our 
country is so full of instances where personal 
effort and natural superiority have sufficed to 
counterbalance with ease any discouraging in- 
fluences of birth and condition, that it is grad- 
ually educating us out of the Old World 
notions of rank and hereditary ability. Oddly 
enough, ability seems to be, contrary to all 
theories, the one thing that is not hereditary. 
And while nothing is more obvious than the 
degradation of races, morally and mentally, 
through bad government and depressing cir- 
cumstances, there are continually rising from 
these races individual instances of ability 
that triumph over every obstacle, and win 





their way to the highest places... The son of 
a stupid father and mother is a brilliant and 
successful man; the son of an eminent states- 
man is so dull, or so ill-balanced, that he 
needs bolstering all his life to keep him in a 
decently creditable position. It would seem 
as if a certain combination of qualities were 
necessary to insure success in life, and that 
a lack of one ingredient, or a superabundance 
of another, spoils the receipt for the making 
of an able man, however good the maierials 
may seem to be. 





HEARTS IN SUMMER TIME. 
BY pe. 
Tue summer time has come, love, 
With perfume in the afr ; 
Spring's buds have burst to bloom, love, 
In flowers rich and rare. 


The frail green shoots, no more, love, 
Peep forth with shrinking fear; 

The birds sing as ‘hey soar, love, 
With voices full and clear. 


To our hearts, spring has gone, love, 
With all its doubts and fears, 

When we two stood alone, love, 
With trembling and with tears, 


Till summer's glad surprise, love, 
Came, filled with light divine; 

Now, I see with thine eyes, love, 
And thou—Thow seest with mine, 


RUTH. 


BY GEORGE W. BIRDSEYE. 


Come, fair Ruth, as thy namesake of old, 
And upgather the sheaflets of gold 
As they spring from the fields of the sun; 
And entwine them, with delicate care, 
"Mid the rays of thy gold-gieaming hair, 
Until they and the sunbeams are one. 


Was it twilight, the hour thou wast born, 
Or beneath the first smile of the morn, 

That thine eyes mingle gray with their blae? 
That their light is so bright ~vhen they smile, 
Yet so geutle and teuder ‘ hile, 

So uncertain, and yet, ob! so true? 


I remember how, once, in a glade, 
You, reclining in soft leafly shade, 
Had just solaced your soul in sweet song, 
All the birds in the branches above, 
Gushing forth in sweet lyrics of love, 
Claimed you queen of their muéjcal throng. 


Now, sweet voice, and bright eyes, and gold hair, 
Where'er I may go, they are there; 
And I long for that joy-day to be 
When thy hair may lie pressed upon mine, 
And thine eyes in mine fondly may shine, 
While thy voice sings *‘ I love thee” to me! 
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A FOOL’S ERRAND. 


BY CHARLES 


We had a small party at our honse that 
evening. By ‘‘we,’? I mean my wife—Mrs. 
Jakers—and myself. There were not above 
thirty guests, most of them young unmarried 

; folks, for we—that is, Mrs. J. and I—were but 
recently wedded ourselves, and, having just 
taken possession of our demestic hearth, and 
set up our Jares and penates (that is the classic 
way of putting it, I believe), we considered 
this as a sort of house-warming feast. 

Well, when the hours began to grow small, 
and brothers and other male household con- 
veniences were called upon to take their 
feminine dependencies home, Charley Keith 
drew me aside, and said :— 

“*See here, Phii, I don’t feel like going 
home. I’ve nobody to take care of, you 
know, and besides, I’ve something to say to 
you. Can’t we smoke a cigar and have a 
whiskey-punch in your study after the ‘ party’ 
has vamosed ?’’ 

**Certainly,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘That is, if Hester 
has no’’—I saw an expression in Charley’s 
face which caused me to alter my phrase to— 
**T mean if I can find the whiskey. We’re 
hardly ‘fixed,’ you know, in the small items, 
as yet. I’ll ask Hester—if she knows where 
the whiskey was put.’’ 

** All right; and tell her we wil! be exces- 
sively quiet, and that I sha’n’tstay above an 
hour.”’ 

The whiskey was found, and ia little over 
half an hour Charley and I were snugly en- 
sconced in easy chairs, beside a small table, 
in front of a cheerful coal fire in my little 
study, with a smoking bowl of the delectable 
mixture known as punch, and cigars ad li- 
bitum. When we were fairly under way, 
Charley opened as follows :— 

**See here, Phil,’ (he always begun with 
a “‘see here,’’?) ‘‘you know my father has 
been worrying me, for the last year and more, 
to marry. It’s no use my telling him that I 
don’t know whom to wed; that I’m not in love 
with any girl; that I don’t feel like it; that 
I can’t dothe courting business, and all that; 
he is inexorable. ‘Marry a good, intelligent, 
amiable, lady-like girl,’ says he, ‘and I’ll 
give you fifty thousand dollars on your wed- 
ding day, and you can go into business with 
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Mr. Jakers, as you seem so anxious to do. 
But, until you do marry, I won’t advance you 
one cent. I’ve no confidence in a young 
man’s steadiness—not even though he be my 
son, till he is fairly and honorably married 
and settled down.’ Weil, hang it, Phil, you 
know how anxious I am to become your part- 
ner, and what a splendid thing we could do 
with that fifty thousand! Neither am I spe- 
cially opposed to raatrimony. But, you see, 
I really can’t—upon my soul, i can't !—do 
the courting. JI were ever so much in love 
with a girl, I couldn’t make love to her to 
save my life; and, as to popping the ques- 
tion, I’d as soon think of popping my hand 
into that grate, now.’’ 

Here he paused and took a long sip of 
punch. Not knowing exactly what to say— 
in fact, I had often reasoned with Charley on 
this odd feeling of his, and tried to ridicule 
him out of it, in vain—I held my peace and 
waited. Presently he resumed :— 

‘‘Now, see here,’’ said he, ‘‘ what do you 
think of Miss Clarick? She was here, you 
know, to-night, and your wife and she were 
schoolmates, I believe ?’’ 

‘For a month only,’’ I replied. ‘* But I 
think she is a very charming girl, witty, re- 
markably iutelligent, amiable, I believe, and 
certainly very pretty. She is poor, however, 
and a little proud. But, on ithe whole, a very 
clever, good girl.’’ 

‘*Exactly! Just my opinion !’’ said Charley. 
*¢ Weli, do you know, I rather think—that is, 
I feel pretty sure she—I—I’d like to marry 
her, Phil, I would, by George!’’ 

*‘ Very likely,’’ said I, with mild irony; 
‘“but if you can’t ‘make love’—as you cal? 
it, nor pop the question—I don’t exactly see 
how you are to bring about that devoutly- 
to-be-wished-for consummation. Have you 
ever made any advanees? Do you fancy 
she looks with any special favor upon you? 
How long have you known her ?”’ 

‘¢ Advances! Lord, no! I never met her 
till three weeks ago, and to-night is the fifth 
time I’ve said a word to her. As to how she 
looks upon me, I really haven’t the remotest 
idea.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ I replied, ‘‘I’d advise you to cul- 
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tivate her further acquaintance till you do 
discover her ‘state of mind’ with regard to 
you and your attentions. I think you would 
suit each other capitally, and you have my 
cordial approbation. So, go in heartily and 
manfually, my boy, and win her if you can.’’ 

‘*Ah! but there’s the rub. I can’t go in! 
I—I—in fact, I don’t know how. Now, see 
here, Phil, I want you to do me a favor—a 
very great favor—will you ?’’ 

**Probably, ifI can. But first let me hear 
the nature of the thing to be done !’’ 

** Well, I want you to—that is, I wish you 
would try—in short, I want you to go in for 
me with Miss Clarick. There!”’’ 

*“What!’’ I exclaimed, laughing, at this 
extremely novel proposal. ‘‘ You want me— 
me, & married man—to court a young woman 

*for you?’ 

**No,’’ said Charley, snappishly, ‘‘I don’t 
mean that, you know. That is, not exactly. 
I only want you to—to pump her; in short, 
to find out what she thinks of me; whether 
I’m the sort of man she ’d iike for a husband; 
whether she is or could be the least in love 
with me, and—and—and then, if she is— 
that is, if she would—if she—you know what 
I mean—’’ 

**Well!l’’ I queried, as he left his sentence 
unfinished, ‘‘ well, and then ?’’ 

‘Why, then, you see, I—I—I’d ask—you 
to propose for me!’’ 

‘*Upon my soul, Charles Keith, you are the 
queerest, the most pusillanimous, unchival- 
rous, paradoxical, and utterly ridiculous old 
wretch—of five and twenty—I ever heard, 
read, or dreamt of! On reflection, I think 
your mind is affected; you are growing slowly 
idiotic. You ought to consult some skilful 
physician, or even retire to a private asylum 
for a while.’’ 

**See here, now, none of your chaff, Phil,’’ 
cried Charley. ‘‘I’m serious, and seriously, 
as friend to friend, I ask this favor of you. 
Do it in your own way; take your own time 
and opportunity; but, if you love me, doit!’’ 

It was certainly a most singular and unpre- 
cedented sort of thing to be asked todo; but, 
after a little further argument, seeing how 
seemingly earnest Charley was, how he appa- 
rently felt a sincere though sudden admiration 
for Helen Clarick, how he would surely throw 
away all chance of winning her if left to him- 
self, and, thinking them capitally suited to 
each other, I consented to assist him to the 








best of my power, in a sort of mixed capacity 
as ambassador to and spy upon the uncon- 
scious object of his connubial longings. 

‘¢ Begin to-morrow, Phil,’’ said he, as I let 
him out of the front door; ‘I heard her say 
she was coming to see your wife in the morn- 
ing. And, Isay,’’ he added, suddenly, ‘‘ don’t 
tell Mrs. Jakers a word about it, till we know 
how we stand; promise me you won’t, Phil?” 

, What could I do but promise ? 


Mrs. Jakers attributed my restlessness that 
night to the punch and cigars. But she did 
great injustice to those soothing agents. I 
lay awake simply because my mind was en- 
grossed with the problem of how to fulfil my 
promise to Charley. 

Miss Clarick came next morning. She 
and my wife were going shopping together. 
‘* Philip, dear,’’ said my wife, ‘‘make your- 
self agreeable to Helen for a few minutes, 
while I go and consult the cook.’’ 

Here, thought I, is my chance. ‘I hope 
you enjoyed our little party, Miss Helen ?”’ 

‘Oh, very much—especiaily the chicken 
salad. I really dote on chicken salad, and 
yours was so good.”’ 

‘* A—yes, it was good. I—that is, Charley 
Keith and I concocted it ourselves. Keith is’ 
a wonderful hand at such delicate gastronomic 
combinations. And a remarkable fine fellow, 
too, don’t you think so?’’ 

‘*Really, my acquaintance with Mr. Keith 
is too slight to warrant my passing judgment 
on his qualities. But I cordially indorse his 
talents-—for chicken salad.’’ 

‘‘T’ve known him from boyhood. He’sa 
noble fellow, sound-hearted, good tempered, 
generous, brave; good looking, too, don’t you 
think so?’’ 

‘*Um—yes, rather. But isn’t he very dif- 
fident—awkward, in fact ?’’ 

‘* Diffident is the word. He is so to a singnu- 
lar degree. So much so, that this timidity 
really interferes vith his prospects of happi- 
ness. For instance, now, would you think 
him capable of a sudden, romantic attach- 
ment ?’’ 

‘*Why not ?’’ 

‘Well, I hardly know; but—the fact is, 
his father is very anxious ‘or Charley to 
marry, and has been urging him for more 
than a year, to no purpose. Not that my 
friend is at all opposed to matrimony; but he 
scorns to offer his hand without his heart, 
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and as yet—that is, until very recently—he 
has met with no one for whom—to whom he 
has felt such a sympathetic attraction as— 
as??— 

‘*Exactly, I understand you. And it is 
certainly honorable to Mr. Keith’s feelings, 
that he would not contract a mariage de con- 
venance, even to please his father. But, doI 
understand you to say that he has—that he 
is now—I mean, that his heart has at length 
been touched by the charms of some fair 
damsel ?”? 

I looked at Helen. She laughed. I con- 
tinued to look at her. She blushed. I made 
my own interpretation of both blush and 
laugh, and answered :— 

‘“‘Yes, my friend has conceived a somewhat 
sudden, but, I have every reason to believe, 
a sincere attachment, and for one in all re- 
spects worthy of him, as he is ‘of her. But 
the extraordinary diffidence, that you have 
detected in him, positively excludes the pos- 
sibility of his making known his sentiments 
to the object of them, and—it is really ridicu- 
lous, now, isn’t it'—he has entreated me— 
just think of it!—to be the bearer of—that is, 
the interpreter of those sentiments, or, rather 
—supon my word, I hardly know how to ex- 
plain the very delicate and absurd position 
in which Charley’s eccentric disposition has 
placed me.’’ 

** You are Cupid’s messenger, apparently!’ 
exclaimed Miss Clarick, with a laugh I thought 
evidently forced. ‘‘Well, and what says the 
fair one ?”’ 

‘What do you think she should say? 
Suppose for instance (here is a diplomatic 
touch, said I to myself) that you were the 
lady in question, and I should come to you 
with some such speech as this: ‘My dear 
Miss Clarick, a friend of mine, for whose 
excellent qualities of heart and mind I 
will vouch—whom you know—in short, Mr. 
Charies Keith, has become convinced that you 
are necessary to his happiness. He loves you, 
in fact, deeply andtruly. But aconstitutional 
diffidence, whose absurdity he is painfully 
conscious of, yet is wholly unable to conquer, 
prevents him from saying that to you with 
his own lips out of his own heart, which he 
has besought me to make known to you with 
such eloquence as truth may lend me. He 
bids me say that his future for happiness or 
misery rests with you; that whatever of good 
there is in him, is yours to mould to your 





will; that he offers you, with his name and 
fortune, the constant devotion of his whole 
life; that, in fine, he asks you earnestly, 
hopefully, heartfully to become his wife?’ 
What would be your answer, Miss Helen ?”’ 

During this speech I had scrutinized Miss 
Clarick’s face keenly, though covertly. Her 
color had heightened and paled alternately ; 
a sort of confused surprise shone, as I thought, 
from her eyes; she smiled, and then her 
brows contracted slightly; finally she drew a 
long breath, marvellously like a sigh, and, 
after a moment’s pause, replied :— 

*“*T scarcely know—perhaps—and yet—if 
your friend were all you represent him, if I 
knew it—if my own heart was not otherwise 
engaged, I think—that is—I’’— 

‘** Are you tired of waiting ?’”’ asked my wife, 
coming hastily in. ‘‘I hurried all I could. 
Let us go at once; it is nearly one o’clock.’’ 

No matter, thought I. I feel pretty sure 
that Charley will be the happy man. 


Three days I waited in vain for Charley to 
make his reappearance at our house. I was 
too busy to seek him; and feeling sure he 
would turn up speedily, did not think it ne- 
cessary to write. On the fourth day I re- 
ceived the following letter :— 


‘Tae Grove, Wrmourts Co., N. J. 
Dec. 23d, 18—. 

‘My Dear Pam. Excuse my not calling to 
say good-by. I went off in a hurry. Old 
*Squire Haddon—you know the old gentle- 
man, @ cousin of my mother’s, a widower 
with two children, Ned whom you have met, 
and Edith whom you have not—came to town 
purposely, he said, to carry me down here to 
shoot partridges, and dance at Edith’s birth- 
day party; and of course I hadtogo, I’ve 
been here three days; but haven’t really had 
time to scribble a line. Think of the work to 
be done for a birthday party, which happens 
to occur on Christmas day! Ned and i have 
destroyed whole forests of evergreen, and 
slaughtered game heterogeneously. 

‘*The ‘Grove,’ you know, is a fine old 
place. When I say ‘old’ I speak relatively. 
We have no really old country seats in our 
young country, of course. Edith is a charm- 
ing girl. I hardly knew her. She was six- 
teen when I last saw her, and now she has 
arrived at the dignity of eighteen. Her ab- 
sence in Europe has improved her wonder- 
fully. 

** By the by, how have you progressed with 
my suit? Am I to hope? Is there balm in 
Gilead? I’ve dreamt of H. C. twice since 
my arrival here. Is that a sign of anything? 
And if so, what? You haven’t broken your 
promise of secrecy, I hope. Edith plagues 
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me continually. She has discovered, she 
says, that I’min love. Here she comes now, 
to enlist my services as porter. I’m the 
strongest fellow im the house. Write me 
speedily, and tell me ail at once! 
Yours in haste, but faithfully as ever, 
CHaRey K. 


**P, S. Address me to Exton P. Q The 
*Squire sends there for letters, etc.’’ 

Of course I knew ‘‘’Squire’’ Haddon, as he 
was called. I had been down to his farm with 
Charley the season before. He was a justice 
of the peace, the largest farmer, and wealthi- 
est man in his county. Ned, his son, a fine 
fellow of two and twenty, I also knew; but 
his daughter I had never seen. 

That same evening I sat down to answer 
Keith’s letter. In the middle of it I was in- 
terrupted by my wife, who told me that Miss 
Clarick was in the parlor, and wanted to play 
agame of chess with me. 

Aha! thought I; an excuse for having our 
talk out! And so down I went. 

‘* Hester tells me your friend Mr. Keith has 
gone to be chief merrymaker to a fair damsel 
in the country,’’ said Helen, as we arranged 
the pieces. ‘‘ The lady you referred to as the 
unconscious possessor of his affections, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘*What an idea! It is a little country 
cousin of Charley’s; she celebrates her birth- 
day and Christmas together, and Charley is 
purveyor of game. 

Nothing more was said for some moments. 
The game went on at length. ‘I am writing 
to Keith to-night,’’ said 1; ‘‘ what shall I say 
to him from you ?’’ 

‘*From me! I have nothing to say to Mr. 
Keith, have I ?’’ 

‘Oh! I—I mean what shall I tell him about 
—that is, what do you think of his chances 
of winning the lady he loves, by the ridicu- 
lous means he has adopted—that of making 
. me his petitioner, you know ?”’ 

Miss Clarick was silent, as if in thought, 
for a moment, then: “If Mr. Keith’s unfor- 
tunate diffidence be his only, or, at all events, 
his chief fault of character,’’ she replied, 
‘‘and his feelings, his sentiments toward the 
lady be as sincere as they seem—that is, as 
you seem to think them—I—I do not think a 
woman of sense—if she believed in his sin- 
cerity and worthiness, and was able to recip- 
rocate his affection—would refuse to—to 
entertain his suit from the rather unusual 
manner in which it was offered.’’ 





“Thank you!’’ I exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘*Thank you, my dear Miss Helen! Your 
answer will make Charley supremely happy !'’ 

Miss Clarick seemed strangely surprised 
at my earnestness, and was about to speak 
again, when my wife came up, and looking 
over my shoulder, said :— 

*“*Why, Philip, what on earth are you think- 
ing off Helen has you checkmated in one 
move; there! I told you so!’’ and she moved 
the piece as she spoke. ‘‘ Come, that will do 
now. You go off to your cigar and letter. I 
want to talk chiffons to Helen before her 
brother comes for her.’’ 

I went up stairs, and finding that I had 
already given Keith the substance, or rather, 
the spirit—as I saw it—of my first interview 
with Miss Clarick, I merely added these words: 
**T have just left her, and I am sure she loves 
you. Nothing now tNemains but for you to 
make the official declaration, and I am ready 
to do it for you. Indeed, after what has 
passed, I have no alternative. When shall it 
be done?’’ And so, sealed and sent the 
letter, and went, in due time, to bed in a very 
comfortable state of mind, as one who had 
accomplished a good work. 


In this pleasing illusion I remained for 
eleven days, with only occasional momentary 
spasms of anxiety at the tardiness of Charley’s 
reply, which I was good enough to attribute 
to a natural hesitancy on his part (such a 
confoundedly diffident fellow!) to make the 
final plunge; when, on the morning of the 
twelfth, I received the following stunner ! 


‘Tue Grove, Jan. 5, 18—. 

‘*My Dear Frienp: You will cease to be 
astonished at my delay in replying to your 
last, when I tell you the cause. The only 
fear is, that you will be unable to believe the 
miracle that has come to pass. Nevertheless 
it is true, and the truth is nothing more nor 
less than this: I am engaged to be married 
to Edith Haddon!’’ [Here I sprang about 
thirteen inches into the air, and uttered a 
sound between a Christian anathema and a 
savage war-whoop. Having thus relieved my 
feelings, I proceeded.}] ‘‘I don’t know how it 
happened, upon my word I don’t. But from 
your account of the interview with Miss Ci 
I drew very different conclusions from yours, 
and—to tell the truth—I began to feel that 
my sentiments for that lady were more super- 
ficial end transitory than I fancied at first. 
Sudden attachments are seldom lasting, I am 
sure. Then, Edith is such a darling girl, and 
I somehow discovered that I had thought a 
great deal of her two years ago, and my bash- 
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fulness seemed to peel off, as it were, in the 
healthy atmosphere of this country place, and 
—oh, hang it! i can’t explain to you, my 
dear fellow, how madly happy I am. My 
father is awfully tickled, and the ’Squire says 
he’s had his eye upon me for Edith ever so 
long. How lucky it is that we didn’t commit 
ourselves with—the other party! We’re all 
coming to town the day after to-morrow, and 
then you ’ll see the dearest, brightest, sweet- 
est, best little girl you ever saw in your life. 
God bless you, old boy, 
Cuaruey K.”’ 


Fancy my feelings. What an ass had I 
been made by this flibbertygibbet of a fellow! 
What a nice fix I was in! What a figure I 
should cut when I next saw Helen Clarick ! 
What under heaven could I saytoher? ‘* By 
Jove!’’ cried I, ‘‘it’s the most unfriendly, 
the—-it’s unpardonable! I’ve a great mind 
to—I’ll see what Hester will say to it!’’ and 
I burst into my wife’s room like a medium- 
sized thunderbolt. 

‘*Merey, Philip! how you frightened me! 
What on earth’s the matter ?’’ 

‘*Matter? Falsehood, perjury, treason, 
and niyriad fiends beside! Read this!’’ and 
I handed her the letter, with a gesture worthy 
of Talma (whom, by the way, I never saw). 

“Well!l’? quoth she, calmly, ‘‘I’m sure 
I’m glad Charley’s going to marry a nice 
girl; ar’n’t you? But what does he mean by 
*H. C.’ and ‘the other party?’ ”’ 

‘Ah! that’s the point! There’s the black 
spot on the bridal garment, and so forth. 
Listen!"? And I told her the whole story 
pretty much as [ have told it here. 

When I had finished, and waited, panting, 
for a gush of sympathy, as well as for a word 
of counsel as to what was to be done ox said, 
Hester smiled a semi-pitying smile, and re- 
marked :— 

‘If you had told me of this silly plan of 
Keith’s in the beginning—as you were bound 
to do in spite of your promise, for such pro- 
mises are nuli and void, sir, where they con- 
flict with the entire community of thought, 
feeling, and action between man and wife—if, 
I say, you had told me, I would have spared 
you all your trouble at once, and saved you 
from coming very near making a goose of 
yourself’? (here my wife kissed her almost 
goose, by way of clincher). 

‘* And how, pray ?’’ I asked, returning her 
labial Roland with a ditto Oliver. 

‘Simply by informing you that Helen Cla- 





rick has been engaged to Captain Davis, of 
the navy, this eighteen months, and only 
waits his return from his present cruise to be 
married.’’ : 

‘*Whew! This alters the case, indeed! 
But, then, why did she show such emotion 
when I put Charley’s case to her, and seem, 
in her replies, to encourage him in his’’— 

‘* Nonsense, Philip!’’ interrupted my wife. 
‘*It is natural that she should show some in- 
terest—which you call emotion—in such a 
conversation. She was thinking, no doubt, 
of her own lover, far away on the ocean. And 
as to her apparent encouragement of Charley’s 
suit, that is simply preposterous. You ap- 
pealed to her jadgment as a third party, and 
she gave it as such; now, didn’t she ?’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose she did. And, now that 
I think of it, I remember she seemed rather 
taken aback by my earnest expression of 
thanks that evening. If you hadn’t inter- 
rupted us, perhaps she would have set it all 
right then, eh ?’’ 

“Of course she would!’’ quoth Hester. 

‘* Well, my love, don’t let us say any more 
about it,’’ said I, insinuatingly. 

‘*T won’t, on one condition,” replied my 
wife, smiling. 

** And what is that ?’’ 

‘‘That you promise in future always to 
consult me before allowing yourself to be sent 
on ‘A Fool’s Errand!’ ”’ 





‘“*NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.”’ 
BY EDLA. 
On! no, she is not lest, the loved and cherished, 
Tho’ slumbering deep beneath the churchyard sod. 
"Tis but the worthless casket that has perished, 
While she has gone before us unto God! 


She is not lost; in youth’s bright.sunny morning 
She gave her heart with all its hopes to God, 
Then from the world and its allurements turning, 
She meekly walked the path her Master trod. 


She is not lost; her lamp was trimmed, and burning, 
When rang the midnight ery, “ Behold, He's here!" 
And bright as dawn of the eternal morning 
It shone in death’s lone vale serene and clear. 


She is not lost; for with a love undying 
She gently hovers o’er the friends left here, 
And towards the pearly gate is ever striving 
To draw the wandering feet of those so dear. 


Ob ! no, she is not lost, the loved and cherished ; 
She lives in heaven, to fade and die no more; 

Aud when thie tenement of clay has perished, 
My seul will greet her on the eternal shore. 
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NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 









Rig. 1.—Bonnet of white chip, with violet 
orépe crown. Violet ribbon is caught in a 
point over the front and carried to the side, 
where it is held on the left by a bunch of deep 
purple poppies. On the right side it is knot- 
ted, and then drawn down to form the string. 
The inside of the bonnet is lined with crépe, 
and the edge is finished with a ruching. The 
pendants are of pearl. 

Fig. 2.-—-Bonnet of white tulle, made on 
aframe pointed on all the edges. These points 
are bound with green velvet, and the bonnet 
is covered with tufts of green leaves. The 
streamers are of tulle caught under the chin 
by green leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with 
biue velvet, which forms a band in front and 
a deep cape at the back. The velvet is edged 
with deep black lace, and ornamented by 
erystal beads and narrow black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of straw cloth, dotted with 
large straw balls. It is turned up helmet- 
like, both in the front and back. The turned 
up edges being cut in points and finished with 
amber and straw pendants. A butterfly of 
straw is on the left side, and a bird of Para- 
dise decorates the right. The strings are of 
straw-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Front view of the Leda mantle. 
This model will answer for silk, cloth, or vel- 


Fig. 5. 





vet. If of the latter, the plaiting and other 
trimmings should be of satin. 
Fig, 6.—The Rivoli. Bismarck-oolored cloth 












































wrap trimmed with rows of narrow black braid. 
The edge of the sack is cut upin deep notches, 
and finished with a mixed purple and white 
fringe. 

Fig. 7.—The Nelnella. This is a very good 
model for cloth. The trimmings consist of 
black velvet, jet fringe, and braid worked 


Fig. 7. 
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with beads similar to designs given on pages 
18 and 19 July number. 

Fig. 8.—The Chérubini. Sack of brighs 
purple cloth trimmed with black braid, and a 
fringe tipped with chalk beads. 
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Fig. 9:—African basque. Our illustration 
represents the new style of basque. It may 





velvet, lace, or beads. The same ornament 
can also be worn on the back of the dress. 


Fig. 10. 











Fig. 10.—Fancy linen collar, ornamented in 
front by straps and tassels of blue and gold. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 11. The Enlalie jacket. This little 
jacket is left open under the arm. The front 
and back are covered by the fancy band which 
edges the jacket. It may be of any bright- 
colored silk or cashmere, studded with beads 
and trimmed with Cluny. 





CROCHET SLIPPER FOR LADIES. 

Materials for one pair.—Two and three-quarter ounces 
of white 4-thread fleecy ; quarter of an ounce black ditt ; 
four yards of red silk ribbon one inch wide; a nettfog 
mesh one inch wide; and another netting mesh three- 
eighths of an inch wide. 

Tue original pattern of this graceful slipper 
imitates on its surface ermine; it ‘s trimmed 
with a ruche of red silk ribbon, ana provided 
with a thick fylt sole, which is lined with cro- 
chet network. To work this slipper, first cro- 
chet the upper part, beginning at the toes 
then do the lining of the sole with white wool, 
by working backwards and forwards ith 
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rounds of double stitches, always inserting 
the needle through the whole stitch. The 
size of the upper part and of the sole must be 
according to the foot for which it is destined ; 
remark that the increasing and decreasing 
take place at the beginning and at the end 
of the rows. In order to imitate the ermine 
crochet in every 2d row of the upper part a 
row of fringe with single white wool in the 
following manner: Attach your wool to the 
1st stitch of the 2d row *, turn the wool once 
around the broad mesh, insert your needle 
into the next stitch, and work just above the 
mesh 1 slip stitch. Repeat from *. Take 
care to have your fringe turned towards the 
toe of the slipper. After having finished 1 
row, the fringe is cut open in the middle, and 
after having finished all the rows, comb them 
carefully, first separately and then together. 
The black tails of ermine are formed, each 
separately, by 3 or 4 combed woollen threads, 
which are sewed on at the proper places. 
Work in the same way, but with double wool, 
the network which covers the lining of the 
sole, but over the thinner mesh; they are 
not cut open; then sew the lining on the sole, 
and then the upper part of the slipper. This 
last piece is trimmed beforehand with a ruche 
in box-plaits, which, on the design, trims 
also the outside of the sole. 





MONEY-BAG PENWIPER. 

Materiale.—Brown, red, and black thin cloth, blue 
sarsnet ribbon. 

Cur a piece of brown and a piece of red 
cloth, four inches and a half high and seven 
inches broad, also a piece of black cloth of the 
same height, and three inches and a quarter 
wide, and cut the long sides of these three 
out in scallops at the edge, and then em- 
broider with black silk the figures shown in the 
design. Join the two cross sides of this part 
inside, and lay the red cloth doubled together 
in a circular form, so that the black cloth is 





inclosed with it; then push these three layers 
of cloth—the black one in the middle—into 
the brown bag in such a manner that the 
seam of the latter joins an outer edge (side) 
and the scalloped edges of all the parts at the 





top, as well as at the bottom, exactly meet 
upon each other. Now place a thick thread 
about an inch from the upper edge, and draw 
the bag part in folds close together; stitch it 
firmly, and put a colored sarsnet ribbon round, 
and tie it in a bow in front. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR CHEMISE BANDS. 
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INSTRUCTIONS AND TERMS USED IN 
TATTING. 


Kyortinc.—fill the shuttle, commence a 
loop as in tatting, and after placing the cotton 
between the tinger and thumb of the left 
hand, pass the right hand with the shuttle to 
the back of the left one, and put the shuttle 
into the loop from the back to the front; then 
pass the shuttle to the back, and through the 





A Wheel. 


loop again to the front; do this a third time; 
holding these twists of cotton between the 
finger and thumb of the left hand to prevent 
their slipping, draw the loop close with the 
right hand; this finishes one knot. For a 
second knot, commence the loop close to the 
last knot, and repeat until the right number 
of knots are made. 

Tae Lace WuseLs.—With a sewing needle 
and fine thread, commence on the stitches of 
the tatting, pass the thread to the opposite 
side, working a stitch to secure it; then pass 
the thread back again, twisting it four or five 
times round the first thread; run the needle 
along the tatting stitches, and dividing the 








work round the centre by passing the needle 
round one thread and under the second; then 
round the second and under the third; when 
sufficiently large, twist the thread round the 
single one, and fasten off on the tatting. 

A Srraieur Tareap is instead of commente- 
ing a loop, and is used to connect various 
parts of the pattern together; two threads are 
always required, with a shuttle for each, or 
sometimes one end is left attached to the reeh; 
if only a yard or two of cotton is left, the 
end may be threaded with a sewing needle. 
The easiest method to describe this will be to 
fill a red and a white shutile, knotting the 
two ends of cotton together; hold the knot 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand, 
and the thread attached to the red shuttle 
between the second and third fingers of the 
same hand, about two inches from the knot; 
this space of thread is used instead of making 
a loop; then with the white shuttle in tbe 
right hand, make a single stitch, pass it up 
to the knot, keeping the right hand tight; 
the stitch will be formed by the space of 
thread, as it would be by a loop; the white 
shuttle will now be the lower or straight 
thread in the section. 

Continue working double or single stitches 
according to the direction. 

In working with a straight thread, the purl 
loops are made by turning the space of thread 
over the pin. 


(EILLET EDGING. 


lst @illet. Fill the shuttle, and commenc- 
ing a loop work 5 double stitches, 1 purl loop, 
5 double, draw the loop quite close; reverse 
the work so that this willet is under the thumb 
and the cotton above. 

2d. Commence a loop close to the last; work 
6 double, then make an extra purl by turning 
the cotton twice round the pin, work 6 double; 
draw close and reverse the work. 

3d. Commence, work 5 double, join to the 
purl of the 1st willet; 5 @ouble, draw close. 





space into eight parts, make a crossing thread 
to each division. In working the last, it 
should only be twisted to the centre; then 


Tae Dor.—Commence, work 3 double, 1 
puri and 3 double; draw close. Reverse-the 


work. 
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Tug RosetrE.—Commence, work 3 double, 
join to the extra purl; then 1 double (1 purl 
and 1 double alternately, 10 times); make 
an extra purl as before ; 3 double, draw close; 
then join the cotton to the purl of the dot. 
Reverse. 

4th. Commence, work 5 double, 1 purl, 5 
double; draw close and reverse. 

5th. Commence, work 6 double, join to the 
extra purl; 1 double, make an extra purl as 
before; 6 double; draw close and reverse. 

Commence again at the 3d qillet, and re- 
peat. 

Tue Heapine.—Use crochet needle No. 3 
or 4. Work 6 chain and 1 plain in each purl 
where the qillets are joined together. 


PEARL EDGING. 


ist (illet. Fill the shuttle and commenc- 
ing a loop, work 2 double stitches, 1 purl, 1 
double, 1 purl, 2 double; draw close. 

2d. Commence a loop close to the last, work 
3 double, 1 purl, 3 double; draw close, turn 
this cwillet down under the thumb. 

Tue Rosetts.—Commence a loop, work 1 
double, join to the last purl of the Ist eillet, 
1 double; then (1 purl and 1 double, twice), 
make an extra purl by turning the cotton 
twice round the pin; then 1 double (1 purl 
ax? 1 double, 5 times); 1 extra purl as be- 
fore, 1 double, 1 purl, 1 double; draw close. 
This rosette should have 10 purlsinall. Keep 
the cotton at the back of the last 3 purls, and 
join it to the next or 4th purl. 

3d. Commence, work 3 double, 1 purl, 3 
double ; draw close, and turn it down. 

4th. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next purl of the rosette; 1 double, 1 purl, 1 
donble, 1 purl, 2 double, draw close. Com- 
mence again at the 2d millet and repeat. 

Tae Peart Enoz.—Fill the shuttle, but do 
not cut it off the reel, as it is used for a straight 
thread, see page 256. Commence by joining 
the cotton to the purl loop of the ist eillet, 
and holding the thread from the reel in the 





Pearl Edging. 








left hand, and the shuttle in the right, work 
2 double stitches; join the shuttle cotton to 
the next purl of the rosette, and for the 

Ist Scattop.— Work with the straight 
thread and shuttle as before, 1 double, 1 
purl, 2 double, 1 purl, 1 double; then join to 
the extra purl of the rosette. 

Work a 2d scallop the same as the 1st scal- 
lop, and join to the last purl of the rosette. 

Then work 2 double and join to the centre 
purl of the next @illet. Then 2 double again, 
join to the next purl of the rosette. Repeat 
from the Ist scallop to the end. 

Tue Heapine.—Use erochot needle No. 3 or 
4. Make 3 chain, ar’. work 1 single in each 
purl of the willets and extra purls of the ro- 
settes. 





PATTERNS IN POINT RUSSE. 
Point russe continues to be very much the 
fasion for trimming children’s frocks, capes, 
and hoods, ladies’ petticoats, jackets, and 








These patterns 
They 


foulard or Cashmere bodices. 
will be useful for all such purposes. 
can be worked either tn black, white, or any 
color with cotton, fine wool, or silk. 
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FANCY NECKLACE, 








Fancy necklace, composed of jet beads and 
bugles made on a band of black and velvet, 
which should be tied at the baek of the neck 
with long streamers. 





FANCY EXD FOR A COLLAR. 


*¥ 
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To be worked in black. 





GAME BAG. 
(See engraving, below.) 


Tuts little game bag makes an ornamental 
needle book, and would be found very sala- 
ble at a bazaar or fancy fair. The outside or 
cover of the bag forms the back of the needle 
book. It consists of fawn-calored cloth; the 
guns are worked in satin and chain stitches 
with black silk; the border encircling the 
guns is produced with green silk, crossed with 
white silk. The fawn cloth is picked out at 
the edge; in every scallop there is a cluster 
of steel beads, and depending from every 
scallop there are green silk tassels. The back 
is lined with card-board and green silk, and 
the leaves are flannel pinked out round the 
edge. The needle book is completed with 
green silk cord and tassels. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Cittcxen Por-pis.—Take a pair of tender, fat chickens, 
singe, open, and cut them into pieces, by separating all 
the joints. Wash them through several waters, with 
eight or ten pared white potatoes, which put into a pan, 
and, after seasoning highly with salt and black pepper, 
dredge in three tablespoonfuls of four. Stir well together; 
then line the sides (half way up) of a medium-sized stew- 
kettle with pastc made with two pounds of flour and one 
of butter. Put the chicken and potato into the ketth, 
with water just sufficient to cover them. Roll out sume 
paste for a cover, the size of the kettle, and join it with 
that on the sides; cut a small opening in the centre, cover 
the kettle, and hang it over a clear fire or set it in the 
oven, as most convenient; turn the kettle round occa- 
sionally, that the sides may be equally browned. Two 
hours over a clear fire, or in a quick oven, will cook it. 
When done, cut the top crust into moderate-sized pieces, 
aad place it round a large dish; then, with a perforated 
skimmer, take up the chicken and potatoes and place in 
the centre; cut the cide crust and lay it on the top; put 
the gravy in a sauce tureen, and send all to table hot. 


Veat Gravy Sovp.—Garnish the bottom of the stewpea 
with thin pieces of lard, then a few slices of ham, slices 
of veai cutlet, sliced onions, carrots, parsnips, celery, a 
few cloves upon the meat, and a epoonful of broth; soak 
it on the fire in this manner til) the veal throws out its 
jnice ; then put it on a stronger fire, till the meat eatches 
to the bottom of the pan, and is brought to a proper 
color; then add a sufficient quantity of light broth, and 
simmer it on a slow fire till the meat is thoroughly done ; 
add a little thyme and mushrooms. Skim and sift i& 
giear for use. 


New Exaranp Crowper.—Have a good haddock, ood, 
or any other solid fish; cut it in pieces three inches 
square, put a pound of fat salt pork in strips into the pot, 
set it on hot coals and fry out the cil; take out the pork 
and put ina layer of fish, over that a layer of onions in 
slices, then a layer of fish with slips o1 fat salt pork, then 
another layer of onions; and so-on alternately until’your 
fish is consumed ; mix some flour with as much water as 
wiil fill the pot, season with black pepper and salt to 
your taste, and boil it for balf an hour. Have ready 
some crakers (Philadelphia pilot bread if you can get it) 
soaked in water till they are a little softened, throw them 
into your chowder five minutes before you take it up. 
Serve in a tureen. 





To Bort Bacor.—Wash it clean and put it on in cold 
water; if too salt, change the water; keep plenty of 
water in the pot until it is tender. Pork, ham, and 
bacon should be skinned as soon as taken from the pot, 
aod ornamented with ground pepper put on in spots at 
regular intervals. The bones should be removed from 
pork and bacon, after it is boiled, but not from ham; 
horseradish, or catsups and mustard, should be oa the 
table for relishes. 


Perrerrot.—Cut in small pieces three pounds of tripe, 
pat it on to boil in as much water as will cover it, allow- 
img a teaspoonfal of salt to every quart of water. Let it 
boil three hours, then have ready four calves’ feet, which 
have beea dressed with the tripe, and add as much water 
as will cever them ; also three onions sliced, and a small 
buach cf sweet herbs chopped fine. Half an hour before 





the pepperpot is done add four potatoes cat in pieces ; when 
these are tender add two ounces of butter rolled in flour, 
and season the soup highly with Cayenne pepper. Make 
some dumplings of flour and butter and a little water— 
drep them into the soup; when the vegetables are suf- 
ficiently soft, serve it. The calves’-feet may be served 
with drawn butter. Any kind of spice may be added. 
If allspice or cloves are used, the grains should be put 
in whole, t 


ScrAPPLE.—Take eight pounds of scraps of pork, that 
will not do for sausage, boil it in four gallons of water; 
when tender, chop it fine, strain the liquor and pour it 
back into the pot; put in the meat, season it with sage, 
summer savory, salt and pepper to taste, stir in a quart of 
corn meal; after simmering a few minutes, thicken it 
with buckwheat flour very thick ; t requires very little 
cooking after it is thickened, but must be stirred ecn- 
stantly. 


Frencn Stew or Peas and Bacoy.—Cut about one- 
quarter of a pound of fresh bacon into thin slices; soak it 
on the fire in a stewpan until it is almost done; then put 
about a quart of peas to it, a gocd bit of butter, a bunch 
of parsley, and two spoonfuls of catsup; simmer on a 
slow fire and reduce the sauce; take out the parsley and 
serve the rest together. 


HOW TO COOK AND SERVE EGGS. 


Boos av Beurre Notr.—Heat some butter in a frying- 
pan until it is of a good dark-brown color; break six or 
eight’eggs into a dish ; season them to be of any particu- 
lar flavor desired, and slide them gently into the frying- 
pan. When done, turn them carefully into a dish ; pour 
a good tablespoonful of strong white-wine vinegar into 
the frying-pan, bring it quickly to a boil, pour it upon 
the egys, and serve as hot as possible. 

Eoes aux Fines Herses.—Boil some eggs for rather 
less than five minutes, then plunge them into cold water, 
and afterwards romove the shells; arrange the eggs in a 
dish, and pour over them a sauce made as follows: Mix 
two ounces of butter with a little four, and put it iatoa 
stewpan with some finely-shread parsley and etiallot ; salt 
and pepper; warm it up quickly; moisten it with white 
wine, and let it simmer until it has acquired the proper 
consistency. The eggs and the sauce should be prepared 
simultaneous)y, so as to serve the dish hot. 

Eeas Frirs.— Break some eggs into a frying-pan of hot 
friture, and, before the yelks become hard, take them up, 
and serve them upon a good gravy, or on a toast sprinkled 
with ketchup, or with a sauce of avy kind. 


Eoas av Larr.—With sugar sweeten a pint of milk, and 
flavor it with cinnamon or vanilla; strain, and let the 
milk grow cold. Beat together the yelks of ten eggs and 
the whites of two; mix with the milk, and strain it into 
a buttered tart-dish ; place it over a stewpan of boiling 
water until the composition is well set; strew over it 
some sifted loaf-sugar in powder, and glaze it with a reu- 
hot shovel-pan or salamander. This is, in fact, a French 
custard, 

Eee Sanpwicnes.—Hard boil some very fresh eggs and, 
when cold, cut them into moderately thin slices, and lay 
them between some bread and butter cut as thin as pos- 
sible; season them well with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
For picnic parties, or when one is travelling, these sand- 
wiches are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs aw nature!. 


Eeas ayp Green Peas.—Put a pint of fresh, tender green 
peas into a pipkin, or covered vegetable-dish ; add a good 
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wineglassful each of olive oil and water; season with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Cover down close, and place 
the dish over a pot of boiling water until the peas are 
done; then make indentations on their surface with a 
spoon. Into each of these break an egg; beat an egg and 
pour upon the top; and when well set, serve it in the 
dish in which it was dressed. 


Eees anp Savsace.—Cat some slices of Bologna or 
Spauish sausage; toss them in butter or olive oil. Fry 
some eggs, trim them nicely, and lay one upon each piece 
of sausage; arrange among them some parsley leaves, 
fried crisp, and serve as hot as possible. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES, 


Frencn Masuep Poratoss.—After well boiling some 
potatoes in their jackets, peel and mash them with a fork ; 
pat them into a stewpan with some butter and salt, moisten 
them with fresh cream, and let them grow dry while stir- 
riug them over the fire; add more cream, and so continue 
for nearly an hour, dish them, and brown them on the 
top witb a salamander. Serve directly. 

Poraro Croqustres, A Sweet Dish.—Take some nicely- 
baked potatoes, scoo) out the mealy part, and mash it tho- 
roughly smooth; press it through a sieve, make it intoa 
stiff paste with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, 
powdered loaf-sugar, and raw eggs well beaten; make 
it into croquettes, by rolling portions in sifted bread- 
crums, and dipping them in white of egg whipped to a 
saow ; fry them in plenty of lard or fresh butter. 


Potato Poyz.—This is a favorite dish in the West 
Indian Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds of 
potatoes; add four ounces each of sugar and butter (or 
beef dripping), melted, one teaspoonful each of salt and 
pepper; mix well together; place itin a baking dish, and 
put it into a brisk oven until it is done, and become nicely 
browned. 

SrvrreD Porators.—Take five large potatoes, wash and 
peel them, and scoop them out, so as to have them hollow 
from end to end; fill the holes with sausage or force-meat, 
dip the potatoes into dissolved butter, and arrange them 
iu a baking dish; put them into a moderately hot oven 
for about thirty or forty minutes. Serve directly they are 
done. They may be accompanied by a sauce or not, ac 
cording to choice. 

Pommes pe Terre £N Prramrpe.—Either steam or boil 
some very good mealy potatoes, mash them and put them 
into a stewpan, together with some butter, a little salt 
aod milk; as the mixture becomes stiff add more milk, 
but let it be of the desired consistency to arrange it in the 
form of a pyramid in a buitered dish. Place it in a hot 
oven, or brown it with a sa amander and serve. 


Poratogs Friep with Barver. —Nicely wash and pare 
some floury potatoes ; cut each into any form you fancy, 
such as a large lozenge, ete., then thinly slice2 them so 
that the pieces may be of a uniform shape; dip them 
into either a sweet or savory batter, fry them in plenty of 
butter, and serve them quite hot, with either salt or 
pounded loaf-sugar strewn upon them. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


AppLe Puppina,—Eighteen fine sour apples stewed with 
very little water, with halfa nutmeg ; rasp the yellow rind 
of a lemon, sweeten to taste, and pass the whole through a 
sieve; add, while the pulp is warm, one-quarter of a 
pound of butter, with the juice of the lemon, the beaten 
yelks of four aud white of one egg; beat fifteen minutes 
hard; line a shallow puddiag baker with puff paste, set 





it in the oven until baked, pour in the custard, and bake 
half an hour; while baking, which takes half au hour, 
beat the whites of two egys stiff, allow a quarter of 2 
pound of loaf-sugar, and beat thoroughly; spread the 
sugar and egg over the top of the custard, and set it in 
the oven until browned; no sauce is needed, but plain 
cream would be an addition. 

PENNSYLVANIA Prppina.—One pint of miik, a table- 
spoonful of washed rice, half a cup of raisins; sugar to 
the taste, a little salt and nutmeg; mix all together and 
put it in to bake; stir it up after it has skinned over four 
times, mixing up raisins ard rice with the milk each 
time; let it bake until the rice is cooked; serve cold, 
with cream and sugar. 

Brap’s Nest Pcovprne.—Peel tart apples; take out the 
cores, leaving the apples whole; make a custard of eight 
well-beaten eggs, half a pint of cream, and a pint anda 
half of scalded milk thickened with a heaping table- 
spoonfa) of flour and a little salt, but no sugar. Pour it 
overthe apples. Bake twenty minutes. When the apples 
are tender the pudding isdone. Serve immediately with 
butter and sugar stirred to a cream. 

CreaM Piz.—This is baked like a custard, but to be very 
nice, the edge of the plate should be layered with puff 
paste; make a custard of thin cream instead of milk, and 
bake itas a custard. It must be eaten the same day it 
is baked. 


Lemon Piz.—The proportions are two lemons, four eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, ten tablespoonfuls of 
loaf-sugar. Grate the yellow rind of the lemon, beat to- 
gether the rind, juice, sugar, and the yelks of the eggs 
until very light. Prepare a large tart pie, fill the pie with 
the mixture before baking the paste, and bake until the 
paste is done. Beat the whites stiff, and stir into them 
little by little one-fourth of a pound of sugar; spread it 
over the top, and bake a light brown. 


Boston CAkg.—One pound of sugar, and half a pound 
of butter stirred together, three eggs beat lightly, one 
glass of wine, half a pint of milk, mixed with the wine, 
and an even teaspoonful of soda sifted with a pound of 
flour; bake in a rather quick oven. 

German LAptes’ Fineers.—Beat one hour the yelks of 
five egys with half a pound of sugar; add half a pound 
of blanched almonds pounded fine, the yellow purt of cne 
lemon grated. Mix well, add half a peund of flour very 
gradually. Roll out the paste, and cut it in strips the 
length and size of the fore-finger ; beat lightly the whites 
oftwo eggs, and wet the fingers. 

Peprer Nuts.—Half a pound of loaf-sugar and three 
eggs; beat together half an hour. Pound two ounces of 
blanched almonds very fine, chop an ounce of citron as 
fine as possible, grate in the yellow rind of a lemon, add 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, half a teaspoonful of cloves, and seven and 
a half ounces of flour. Measure and shape the dough in 
a teaspoon, and bake in a moderate oven. Tbh<7 ure very 
nice. 

Cuitpren's Loar Cakr.—Five cups of dough, two of 
sugar, one of butter, caraway seed ground, and two eggs. 
Line pans with buttered paper, and bake as soon as light; 
use homemade yeast. 

Wasainoron Cake.—Three-fourths of a pound of butter, 
and the same of sugar worked to a cream, five eggs well 
beaten, nutmeg and cinnamon ; one pound of sifted flour, 
one gill of wine, a half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
one gill of cream, one pound of currants or raisins. Bake 
in a moderately quick oven. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PINE APPLE AND POTATO 
CHEESES, 

Tue Netherlanders supply the market with what is popu- 
larly known as ‘“‘pine-apple” cheese. Very excellent 
cheese it is, too—this Dutch pine-apple—keeping in all 
climates capitally, and always commanding ready sale at 
good prices. This is the Hollander’s formula for mak- 
ing Edam or pine-apple cheese. It is simple enough, and 
the Holiand “‘ pine apples’’ may just as easily be made in 
America, wherever four or five cows are kept, as it is in 
the Netherlands. 

The fresh sweet milk is curdled with muriatic acid or 
spirits of salt, and the curd cut and chopped and mani- 
pulated in the most thorough manner in order to expel 
every particle of whey. The curd is then soaked in a 
brine of sufficient strength to float an egg for an hour. 
The brine is then worked out, and the curd subjected to a 
heavy pressure in iron moulds, that give the pine-apple 
form to the cheese. After from four to five hours’ pressing 
the cheese is taken from the form and anointed with soft 
butter, having as much fine salt worked into it as it will 
hold. Thus finished up they set singly in rows on shelves 
in a cool, airy place, and with a month’s curing areina 
fit condition to send abroad, and will keep for years in 
any climate. 

The largest of these Dutch cheeses never exceed four 
and a half pounds weight, to make oue of which requires 
about six gallons of milk. So at any farmhouse, where 
three or four cows only are kept, an Edam cheese may be 
made every day without interfering with other duties, 
and the aggregate for a year would make a very respect- 
able increase of income. 

In Saxony the smaller farmers manufacture very pala- 
table cheese from the milk of a single cow by the addition 
of potatoes. The potatoes are boiled until perfectly 
cooked, then mashed, and to four pounds of potatoes one 
quart of thick sour milk is added, with salt enough to 
season, and the mass kneaded as thoroughly as bread 
dough. In four days it receives another vigorous knead- 
ing, and is divided into balls of three toc five pounds 
weight, pressed with the hand as compact as possible into 
small baskets, and dried, in suinmer, in the shade; in 
winter, by the fire or stove. When thoroughly dry, the 
cheese is put into tin cans, sealed up, and set by for use 
in a cool, dry place. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Ivpta Pickie.—Quarter uf a pound of ginger, half an 
ounce of ground cloves, half an ounce of chillies, four 
ounces of black pepper, two of ground allspice, four of 
coarse salt, two of garlic, two of eschalots, quarter of a 
pound of mustard-seed, aud a small piece of alum, al! put 
into two gallons of pure cider or white wine vinegar, 
and boiled half an hour. Mix half a pound of mustard 
and quarter of a pound of tannin, smooth with a little 
vinegar, and add to the above pickle. Let it just come to 
a boil, then pour into a deep jar. Put into this pickle 
all vegetables as they come in their season, being careful 
ta have them well dried. Let them remain in the pickle 
three weeks, then bottle for use. This will keep perfectly 
good three years, and is the best mixed pickle I have 
ever used. 

SaLap Dressing witsovr O11.—Take the yelks of two 
fresh eggs boiled hard, mash them in a plate with a silver 
fork, and a saltspoonful of salt and two spoonfuls of mus- 
tard; rub the whole well together. Add by degrees three 
spoonfuls of fresh cream and two of good vinegar, stirring 
all the time until quite smooth. 

VoL. Lxxv.—18 





Mouiy's Caxe.—Four eggs, three cups of flour, two of 
sugar, one of sweet milk, half a pound of butter, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. Some 
flavoring extract, 


Gixcer Breap.—One cvp of molasses, one of sugar, one 
of milk, three eggs, four cups of flour, one small cup of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda, 
ginger, and cloves. 


Sver Pupprne.—One pirt of sweet milk, one cup of sour 
milk, four eggs, one cup of sugar, two cups of chipped 
suet, one teaspoonful of soda, a piece of butter the size of 
a small egg, raisins or currants, or dried fruit, flour to 
make a stiff batter. Boil three hours. Liquid sauce. 


A LADY sends us the following. Weare not responsible 
for its efficacy :— 


A Nice, Economica Hark Wasa: Biack Tea.—If you 
want to have a good head of hair, never apply to cosme- 
tics; use nothing else to clean it but strong, cold black 
tea. Rub it into the roots every evening before going to 
bed, with a little sponge, and every morning do the 
same. I generally use it, and recommend it to all ladies 
desirous of having a voluminous head of hair. 


Cueap Way To Crean Straw Hats.—Pounded sulphur, 
cold water, one brush. Make a paste of pounded sulphur 
and cold water; wet the hat or bonnet, and cover it with 
the paste till you do not seethe straw. Rub hard. Hang 
the hat up todry. When dry, brush the sulphur off with 
a brush till the straw gets beautifully white. This method 
is easier than the sulphur bleaching-box, and can be done 
very quickly. I recommend it, for I have tried it many 
times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cur.ep Burrer.—Tie a stroag cloth by two of the cor- 
ners to an iron hook in the wall; make a knot with the 
other two ends so that a stick might passthrough. Put 
the butter into the cloth; twist it tightly over a dish, into 
which the butter will fall through the knot, so forming 
small and pretty little strings, The butter may then be 
garnished with parsley, if to serve with « cheese course ; 
or it may be sent to table plain for breakfast in an orna- 
mentaldish. Squirted butter for garnishing hams, salads, 
eggs, etc., is made by forming a piece of stiff paper in the 
shape of a cornet, and squeezing the butter in fine strings 
from the hole at the bottom. Scooped butter is made by 
dipping a teaspoon or scooper in warm water, and then 
scooping the butter quickly and thin. In warm weather, 
it would not be necessary to heat the spoon. * 

Ink Stains.—To take out ink from a moroceo-covered 
table, rub it with a flannel and soap, not very wet, and 
then polish it up with a dry, soft cloth or flannel. Ink 
stains can be also removed from a walnut-wood table by 
putting a few drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of 
water, and touching the spot marked with the ink by a 
feather dipped in the mixture. As soon as the ink stains 
disappear immediately rub over the spot with a small bit 
of linen wetted in cold water, or there will be a white 
mark not easily to be effaced remaining. 

A coop way of cleaning oil-cloth is to sponge it well 
with skim milk, as it brightens it and preserves the color. 

To cea cloth from claret stains put it in boiling milk 
as soon as possible after the claret is spilt. The part of 
the cloth which is stained must not be put in water before 
it is dipped in the milk, or the stain will not come out. 

To cLEAN vials, put them in cold water with ashes, and 
boil them. 








Ebitaors’ Gable. 


QUESTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Amone these questions the most important are those re- 
garding the liberal education of women through public 
appropriations; the professions and offices that shall be 
open to them when qualified: and the last new notion— 
**Shall women have the right of suffrage?”’ 

We have had many applications for counsel and infor- 
mation on this last subject. Our half million of readers 
have a right to expect that the Lapy’s Boox will not be 
silent on a question that concerns the women of America 
far more than those of England, although the following 
note refers only to the latter:— 

“To Tue Epitress or THE Lapy’s Boox. 

‘Dear Mapam: I would like to draw your attention 
to a speech lately made in the British Parliament by J. 
Stuart Mill. Your interest in all that pertains to woman 
would find much to reflect upon in the speech itself, for 
the proof of progress which it gives. Not that I, or you, 
I faucy, agree in the main question of Mr. Mi'l—that of 
bringing women to the polls—but the view he takes of 
the depression the sex suffers in Great Britain from one- 
sided laws is something novel, coming from John Bull, 
and bespeaks an awakening in the mind of that heavy 
old gentleman. The reasoning of the orator in favor of 
education and meztal development in woman is clear and 
admirable. If you would exercise your excellent taste in 
making extracts from the speech, I think the readers of 
the Lapy’s Book woul. be instracted ard interested. 

“With mucl respect’ — 


We have read the speech of Mr. Mill, and, as we think 
our readers will be gratified and instructed by knowing 
the history of this remarkable movement in England, we 
will give a sketch of it and extracts from the discussion 
in Parliament. 


THE QUESTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EXGLAND. 


From an article in the Westminster Review for last 
January, we condense the following statements and argu- 
ments: In June of last year, 1866, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by J. Stuart Mill, setting 
forth that the possession of property carries with ii in 
England the right to vote in the election of representatives 
in Parliament, that the exclusion from this right of wo- 
men holding property ts, therefore, anomalous ; and that 
the petitioners pray that the representation of house- 
holders may be provided for without distinction of sex. 
This paper was signed by fifteen hundred women house- 
holders, and was known as the Ladies’ Petition. 

After showing that these fifteen hundred must. repre- 
sent a considerable proportion of their class, the reviewer 
supports the petition thus: The request is grounded on 
the principles of the Constitution. In England property 
is the basis of representation, and women as such are not 
disqualified for government, as is shown by their holding 
the sovereignty. If, therefore, their sex does not debar 
them from the higher, it should not from the lower privi- 
leges of political life, when those privileges depend upon 
ceaditions, such as the possession of property, which they 
actaaily fulfil. The onus of proving their unfitness is 
thereby thrown upon those who would exclude them. 
The only other classes who own property, yet cannot 
vote, are minors, idiots, lunatics, and criminals; but the 
legal position of these classes has nothing in common 
with that of women. Women have all the responsibili- 
ties and all the privileges of property except that of 
woting. They are liable for debts, can enter into con- 
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tracts, can purchase, alienate, and devise, sue and be 
sued. But minors, idiots, and criminals can do none of 
these things. They cannot deal with their possessions as 
they will; they merely hold the right to the possession 
of property at some future time when they shall have 
become different from what they now are, along with the 
right to transfer it to their heirs. Why should women, 
who differ from them in every legal incident besides, be 
classed with them as non-voters ? 

The reviewer attributes the historical origin of this 
anomaly to the unsettled state of society in the earlier 
period of English constitutional history. Women conld 
not then administer their own property, and did not, 
therefore, share in the political privileges conferred by it. 
But as the reason for the exception has ceased, the excep- 
tion should cease with it. 

The common objections to the proposed extension are 
then combated. That the possession of a vote would ex- 
pose women to improper coercion from their relations; 
that it would do the country no good, that it would do it 
harm ; that it would harden and debase a womanly na- 
ture, are all denied and argued against. But we need not 
follow the details; enough has been said to show that the 
Englishwoman’s claim is founded apon that fundamental 
principle of the British Constitution which associates the 
right of suffrage with the possession of property ; and 
would consequently fall to the ground in America, where 
no such principle is recognized. - 

+ 7 7 7 * . 7 * 

On the 26th of last May the Bill was before Parliament, 
and Mr. Mill made his great speech in support of ‘‘ Wo- 
man Suffrage.’’ His arguments were ingenious and pun- 
gent; his.sentiments noble, and evidently in unison with 
his reason as well as with his feelings. He set forth the 
injustice of English legislation in regard to women, and 
scathingly rebuked the meanness of the nobility and 
gentry of England, who seem to care nothing for the 
wrongs of the weaker sex, whilst the women of their own 
order and their own families are secured, by special con- 
tract and legislation, in the possession of rights and 
immunities never yet awarded by law or custom to the 
nation. 


ARE THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND EDUCATED ? 


“Tt must be considered whether women as women had 
not their grievances, and whether that law and those 
practices which the law could reach treated women in 
every respect as favorably as men. Well, was that the 
case as to education, for example? It was continually 
said that the education of mothers was the most import- 
ant part of the education of the country, because they 
educated the men. But was much importance really at- 
tached to their education—were there many fathers who 
cared as much or were willing to expend as much for the 
good education of their daughters as of their sons? Where 
were the universities or the public schools, where the 
schools of any high description, for women? It was said 
that girls were best educated at hume. Well, where were 
the training schools for governesses? What had become 
of the endowments which the bounty of our forefathers 
established for the instruction, not of boys alone, but of 
boys and girls indiscriminately? He was informed by 
one of the highest authorities on the subject, that in the 
majority of the deeds of endowment the provision was for 
education generally, and not specially for boys. One 
great endowment—Christ Church Hospital—was designed 
expressly for both, but what was the fact? Why, that 
establishment maintained and educated 1100 boys and 
only 26 girls.”’ 
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ARE THE YOUNG WOMEN PROTECTED? 


“Then, when girls had attained womanhood, how did 
it fare with that large and increasing portion of the sex 
who, though sprung from the educated classes, had not 
inherited a provision, and not having obtained one by 
marriage, or disdaining to marry merely for a provision, 
depended on their exertions for support? Hardly any 
siugle decent educated occupation, save one, was open to 
them. They were either governesses or nothing. A fact 
had recently occurred which was worthy of commemora- 
tion. A young lady, Miss Garrett, from no pressure of 
necessity, but from an honorable desire to find scope for 
her activity in alleviating the sufferings of her fellow- 
creatures, applied herself to the study of medicine. Hav- 
ing daly qualified herself, she, with an energy and 
SS which could not be too highly praised, 

nocked successively at every one of the doors through 
which, in this country, a student could pass into medical 

ractice. Having found every other door fast shut, she at 
ast discovered one which had been accidentally left ajar. 
The Society of Apothecaries, it appeared, had forgotten to 
shut out those who -¢ | never thought would attempt to 
come in, and through that narrow entry this youn hay 
obtained admission into the medical profession. But so 
objectionable did it appear to this learned body that wo- 
men should be permitted to be the medical attendants 
even of women, that the narrow wicket which Miss Gar- 
rett found open had been closed after her, and no second 
Miss Garrett was to be suffered to pass through it. This 
was instar omnium. As soon as even women became 
capable of successfully competing with men in any career, 
that career, if it be lucrative or honorable, was closed 
against them.”’ 


LADIES AS ARTISTS. 


**A short time ago women could be associates of the 
Royal Academy; but they were distinguishing them- 
selves, they were taking so honorable a rank ia their art, 
that this privilege too had been taken away from them. 
That was the kind of care taken of women by the men 
who so faithfully represent them. That was the treat- 
ment to which unmarried women were subject.” 


MARRIED WOMEN UNDER ENGLISH LAW. 


“ And then as to the married women, they, it might be 
said, were not concerned in the amendment which he had 
moved, but it did not concern many who had been mar- 
ried as well as others who would be married. By the 
common law of England, everything that a womaa had 
belonged absolutely to her husband, who might tear it 
from her, spend the last penny of it in debauchery, leav- 
ing her to maintain by her labor herseif and her children, 
and if by heroic exertion she earned enough to put by 
anything for their fature support, unless she was judi- 
cially separated from him, he could pounce upon her say- 
ings and leave her penniless. Such cases were of very 
common occurrence. (Hear, hear!) If men were besotted 
enough to think such things right, there would be some 
excuse for them. But they know better. The richer 
classes had found a way of exempting their own daagh- 
ters from this iniquitous state of the law. By the con- 
trivance of marriage settlements they could make in each 
case a private law for themselves, and they always did 
so. Why was not that justice provided for the daughters 
of the poor which they took good care should be done to 
their own daughters?”’ 


FAMILY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


‘They were not living in Arcadia, but as they had been 
lately reminded, in face Romu/i, and in that region work- 
men needed other protection than that of their masters, 
and women than that oftheir men. He should like to see 
a return laid before that House of the number of women 
who were annually beaten, kicked, or trodden to death 
by their male protectors; he should like that account to 
contain in an opposite column «a return of the sentences 
passed in those cases in which the dastardly criminal did 
not get off altogether, and in a third column a compara- 
tive view of the amount of property, the anlawfal taking 
of which had in the same session or assizes, by the same 
judges, been thought worthy of the same degree of pun- 
ishment. They would thus obtain an arithmetical esti- 
mate of the value set by a male legislature and male 
tribunals upon the murder of a woman by habitual tor- 
ture often prolonged for years, which, if there be any 
shame in man, should make him hang his head. (Cheers.) 
Before it was contended that women did not suffer iu their 
interests specially as women by not being represented.”’ 


In short, it is the monstrous evils of injustice, in many 
forms, done to woman, shaming the manhood of Enylish- 





men, and making that nation of Christian merseem little 
better than Pagans in their estimate of the dignity aud 
honor of womanhood, that moved Mr. Mill to seek a 
remedy in women suffrage. This clause in his Bill was 
rejected on division by a vote of 196 to 78. 

That more than one-fourth of the members of Parlia- 
ment voted in favor of such a measure shows that this 
movement is doing good by awakening the minds of mea 
to these great questions of woman’s destiny and duties. 
Still it is clear that even Mr. Mill does not yet apprehend 
the “divinity that doth hedge” womanhood and doth 
make man’s companion God’s moral agent on earth to 
help her husband and sons in their spiritual nature; 
therefore, woman’s help to man in political governments 
must come through her wise influences that fit men to 
govern themselves and the world. These truths we shall 
show in our next number. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF TRUE WEDDED LIB. 


‘Dinner is over. It is well nigh midnight; only a 
single light still sparkles through the autumnal trees 
of the park. It leads us to the pleasant villa near the 
prince’s kitchen-garden. Count Bismark is still awake ; 
but he is no longer the gay talker, the amiable, witty 
companion, such as we have seen him at dinner. In the 
dead of night he is again Prime Minister. 

He who has come to Rugen to repose from his toils, site 
at a desk covered with papers; his right hand is closed, 
his face looks almost gloomy, the thoughtful brow is 
clouded ; the iron count is at work. He reflects long and 
profoundly, and then he dictates a dispatch. 

But where is his private secretary to write what he 
dictates? 

The Prime Minister bas not taken a private secretary, 
nor any of the officers of his department with him to 
Rugen, but at a side-table, with a lamp, sits a lady, mod- 
est, plainly dressed, her brow beaming with intelligence. 
She quickly writes what the minister dictates to her. 

We knowthis lady. We had learned already to esteem 
her, now we admire her. The Countess Bismark is not 
only the loving-wife to him, an excellent nurse to him in 
sickness, a devoted mother to their children—she is, be- 
sides, the iron count’s faithful, indefatigable assistant in 
his graver toils.” 


Would the Countess Bismark, at the polls, form a pic- 
ture of woman in her perfection of honor, usefulness, aad 
happiness, as she dves in the sketch before us? 


THE DOCTRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


AmeRIcA is the land of promise and progress for woman 
in her true sphere of usefulness. While Old England has 
but one woman’s name honored with the title of M. D. 
(Mistress of Medicine), and she, poor Miss Garrett! had to 
steal through an apothecary’s back door into the profes- 
sion, Young America has three medical colleges char- 
tered for women, and more than two hundred have 
graduated and are now in successful practice in our 
republic. 

We do not sustain this progress in medical knowledge 
for the honors it brings to the daughters of America, but 
for the enlarged opportunities it affords for their duties. 
We consider that midwifery is God's ministering angel to 
suffering motherhood, and that it should be confided to 
women for the good of humanity. 

It is in England and the northern and middle portion 
of the United States that man-midwifery chiefly prevails. 
Yet it is but about ninety years since it was first ventured 
upon in America. It cannot long continue, now that 
public attention is called to the subject, and it is found 
that, in nine-tenths of the world, feminine physicians for 
their own sex are, and ever have been, employed suc-" 
cessfully, and that there is actually less feebleness among 
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women in th*** countries than in our own, where con- 
stitutional ill heai.§ in the mothers is fast making us a 
nation of invalids. This is not directly the fault of the 
regular physicians, perhaps, but results, indirectly, from 
the increased ignorance of women respecting their own 
diseases and those of their children, since the practice has 
been monopolized by men. This ignorance leads people 
of both sexes often to employ quacks and resort to poison- 
ous nostrums. 

Ignorance and mystery always induce superstition, and 
the false is then worshipped for the true. Why else do we 
see, in this city of Philadelphia, the boasted seat of medi- 
cal science, where six colleges for the regular training of 
doctors are located, that quackery lifts its head like a 
second tower of Babel, and steam-engines are driving 
onward the manufacture of pills and potions, as though 
these were to support the nation? The inventors and 
preparers of these medicines win the confidence of the peo- 
ple from the regular physician, and gain wealth while 
he studies in vain—because he has kept his art in con- 
cealment, particularly from woman, who is the real con- 
servator of health, as of home. 

The study of medicine belongs to woman’s department 
of knowledge ; its practice is in harmony with the duties 
of mother and nurse, which she must falfil. It is not go- 
ing out of her sphere to prescribe for the sick; she must 
do this by the fireside, the bedside, in the ‘‘inner cham- 
ber,’’ where her true placeis. It is man who is there out 
of his sphere. And now let the effort be to give all wo- 
men that knowledge of the laws of health and of their 
own frames which will lead them to improve the modes 
of training children and preserve them from the need of 
medical treatment. 

Then, when real diseases oceurred, and danger was 
apprehended, the most worthy and eminent physicians 
would be employed, trusted, honored. Quackery would 
be swept away as superstitious notions are when the 
people are enlightened, and the learned professor of 
medicine would no longer be eclipsed by every pretender 
who can prepare a pill and pay for a puff. 

At any rate, we trust that the American faculty will 
not show such mean-spirited persecution towards the 
women of our land, who seek to qualify themselves for 
the profession which our Creator manifestly intended 
should be in the care of women, as the English physicians 
have displayed in their treatment of Miss Garrett! In 
our free country the good doctress will be sustained.. We 
need one such accomplished lady practitioner and medi- 
cal adviser for every thousand inhabitants—at present we 
have not three hundred! Here is an opportunity for pe- 
titioners to legislatures, and philanthropists. We want 
endowed medical colleges for women; every facility, 
every encouragement should be given to the daughters of 
America for the study of the healing art. It will become 
one of the most honorable professions for educated single 
women, and, as we trust, quite supersede the notion of 
placing them in the political arena of life. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


which we alluded to in our Table last month, shows, in 
the “Annual Announcement,”’ that at the last session 
there were in all forty-four stadents and ten graduates. 
This college is now in a prosperous condition, and can 
give good opportunities to its students. The faculty— 
seven professors, four ladies and three gentlemen—com- 
prise names distinguished for worth and ability in their 
several departments. Wecommend this college to young 
ladies who are seeking a place of medical education. 





MCTHERS. 


“TweELvE or fifteen years ago,”’ says ex-Governor 
Briggs, “ I left Washington three or four weeks in the 
spring. While at home, I possessed myself of the letters 
of Mr. Adams’s mother, and read them with exceeding 
interest. I remember an expression in one of the letters 
addressed to her son, while yet a boy twelve years of age, 
in Europe. Says she: ‘I would rather see you laid in 
your ieraye than you should grow up a profane and grace- 
less * 

‘* after returning to Washington, I went over and said 
to Mr. Adams, ‘I have found who made you!’ 

“*What do you mean?’ said he. 

bg replied, ‘I have been reading the letters of your 
mother. 

“If | had spoken that dear name to some little boy who 
had been for weeks away from his dear mother, his eyes 
could not have flashed more brightly or his face glowed 
more quickly than did the eye and face of that venerable 
old man when I pronounced the name of his mother. He 
stood up in his peculiar manner, and emphatically said, 
‘Yes, Mr. Briggs, all that is good in me I owe to my 
mother.’ 

‘‘Oh! what a testimony was that from this venerable 
man to his mother, who had in his remembrance all the 
stages of his manhood, ‘ All that is good in me I owe to 
my mother!’ Mothers, think of this when your bright- 
eyed little boy is about. Mothers make the first impres- 
sions upon their children, aud these are last to be effaced.”’ 


** All that is good in me I owe to my mother.”” So good 
men say, and yet when did these men as legislators ever 
make woman’s education a subject of public interest by 
providing for it as liberally as they do for the education 
ofmen? Does not the feminine mind need culture of the 
best kind as surely as the masculine? 


ONE WORD. 


One word, one little word 
She whispered low, 

As by the river side 
Softly we go. 


One word, one little word, 
Tremulous, sweet, 

Thrills my heart, making it 
Wildly to beat! 


One word, one answering word; 
Clouds backward roll, 

That have for weary months 
Shrouded my soul. 


One word—bope, blossoms spring, 
Fears die away— 
Radiantly, joyously, 
Comes in the day! 


Tae AvTHORESs OF ADAM Bepe.— Miss Mary Ann Evans, 
whose nom de piume is ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ is the daughter 
of a dissenting minister in the North of England—she was 
born in 1820. Her first literary work was a translation 
of Strauss’s ‘* Life of Jesus ;’’ after this she was joint editor 
of the Westminster Review for a time ; then she published, 
in Blackwood's Magazine, her ‘“‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,”’ 
which were much admired. She next sent forth her won- 
derful work—‘‘ Adam Bede’’—which established her repu- 
tation as a novelist. She is said to be one of the best 
educated women among the British authoresses; she has 
a familiar knowledge of modero languages, and is well 
instructed in the classics and mathematics. This superior 
culture gives her feminine genius its remarkable breadth 
as well as power. Miss Evans and Miss Browning are 
illustrations of the wise excellence which woman’s mind 
may attain, if it only has suitable cultivation. 


Mirriz HAtt. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Woman’s Fame.—It is the nature of feminine genius 
that its services are called forth by moral motives ; its ex- 
ercise, with few exceptions, bas for its object the promo- 
tion of goodness, of purity, of piety. In trath, there is no 
enduring fame for a woman that is not based on the moral 
and intellectual elevation of those over whom she has im- 
fluence. 

“*I po solemnly aver,’’ says Miss Mnloch, having seen 
more than one generation of young girls grow up to we- 
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manhood, “that the fairest and best specimens of our sex 
that I have ever known have been among those who have 
never gone to school, or scarcely ever had a regular go- 
verness. 


They were educated by their mothers and fathers, and 
by themselves. 


Waar Luraer Lovep.—Luther would work at his desk 
for days together, without going out; but when fatigued, 
and the ideas began to stagnate, he took his guitar with 
him to the porch, and there executed some musical fan- 
tasy (for he was a skilful musician), whea the ideas would 
flow upon him as fresh as flowers after a summer's rain. 
Music was his invariable solace at such times. Indeed, 
Luther did not hesitate to say, that after theology, music 
was the first of arts. “‘ Music,’’ said he, ‘is the art of the 
prophets; it is the only other art which, like theology, 
can calm the agitation of the soul, and put the devil to 
flight.”” Next to music, if not before it, Luther loved 
children and flowers. That great gnarled man had a 
heart as tender as a woman's. 





Meprocriry.—‘‘ We are often tempted to believe, in the 
great influx of small talents which now deluges us, that 
if half the books written and pictures painted, were made 
into one great bonfire, it would be their shortest, easiest, 
and most certain way of illuminating the world.” 


Waar Feyeron Saip.—People are artful because they 
have something to conceal, and do not dare to appear 
what they are. If the world is deeeived respecting some 
solitary action, it is not so respecting the whole life. 
Truth always peeps out at some place; soover or later we 
pass for what we are. 


Divorces In Vermont.—‘‘The bill making habitual 
drunkenness a sufficient cause for divorce, has passed the 
Vermont Legislature, 13 to 11, with an amendment re- 
quiring that the drunkenness mast be of two years’ dara- 
tion, previous to the finding of the libel.*’ 


Christ’s law of marriage has no precept or principle 
that sustains this law ; and if the woman, when she mar- 
ried, knew that the man was intemperate, idle, or what 
is called “a fast man,’’ we do not see what right she has 
to a divorce at all. 


Mrs. B. has had her article returned in its stamped en- 
velope. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 
DANCING AS AN EXERCISE POR GIRLS. 


“Tr is manifestly true that amusements, with proper 
limitations, recreations and relaxation, are positively ne- 
cessary for the preservation of our health. Cheerfulness, 
net frivolity, hopefulness and genial temper, are all 
favorable to physical development, ani consequently 
tend to prevent the attacks of disease. In the language 
of the ie es ‘A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine, but a broken spirit drieth the bones.’ This language 
is verified in our everyday observations, as we see so 
many who are able to ‘laugh and grow fat,’ eo many 
cheerful countenances combined with healthful bodies, 
and so many, whose fretfulness and moroseness are un- 
dermining the constitution, and whose physical ills are 
incveasing their ill-nature—a two-edged sword, fearfully 
cutting in both directions. 

“ But while it is true that amusements are, or ought to 
be, favorable to the health of the body, it ic as true that 
they are often abused, and perhaps on the whole are pro- 
ductive of more evil than of good, produce more sickness 
than health. This results from the fact that they are 
sought, not always because they are naturally favorable 
to health, but for the sake of the hilarity, frivolity, and 
fan which they afford. 

“The dance, for example, which in our own parlors, 
with no injurious appendages, if it could remain subject 
to proper parental restraint, might be safely encouraged, 
probabiy under the present circumstances is among the 
most fru:.fal causes of pulmonary consumption and some 
other forms of disease among the victims of the ball-room. 
It is unfortunate for those who resort to the dance ‘for 
exercise,’ as many claim, that it is practised at a time 
when rest, not exercise, is needed, at the close of the labors 
of the day, and continued till a late hour, often varyin 
from midnight till thedawn of day. Instead of healthfu 





exercise it often becomes violent exertion, crushing effort, 
sufficient to impair, if not utterly destroy the strongest 
constitutions. Added to improper hours, violent exer- 
tion, the impure air of such rooms, where so many are 
assembled for that length of time, with a temperature too 
high even for moderate excercise, warmed and vitiated by 
many contaminating breaths, it is not strange that many 
‘a head whirls, as a legitimate result of breathing such im- 
pure air, even when ardent spirits, so usual on such occa- 
sions, are not used, or that the ‘blood rushes to the 
head,’ causes a violent headache. 

“ Again, the greatest injury results from irregularity 
of such sports, in addition to unnecessary violence. The 
necessary amount of exercise each day, instead of violent 
and prolonged effort occasionally, would be not only safe, 
but promotive of health and vigor. Daily exercise and 
a of the muscles are as necessary to the vigor 
of the body as a regular supply of food for the stomach. 
Such exercise is always adapted to the promotion of 
health, while too much or too little alike produce debility. 

“Let it be distinctly understood that amusements are 
by no means disapproved, but regarded as favorable to 
physical development. It is only when they are adopted 
merely ag amusements, merely to secure present excite- 
ment, with no refere-.2 to judgment, when the system 
is overtasked, the muscles violently called into action, that 
injury isinflicted. That labor or amusement best adapted 
to ca!! into activity all of the muscles of the body, allow- 
ing not only sufficient exercise but sufficient rest at proper 
times, is the best—always promotive of health and phy- 
sicial pleasure. While many young women have too 
little of this kind, it is certain that they are injured by 
violent amusements, indulged in at improper times and 
under unfavorable circumstance: ."’"—Dr. J. H. Hanaferd. 

To Ovr CorREsPONDENTs.—We must beg your indul- 
gence this month, not being able to examine our manu- 
ecripts. Next month we hope to make our report, 


* ® * 
Hiterarp Hotices, 

From Peterson & Brorarrs, Philadelphia:— 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CLUB. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations. The 
happy result of the famous ‘‘ Dickens Controversy,”’ ori- 
ginating in an alleged false statement of Mr. Dickens 
concerning the pecuniary advantages accruing to him 
from the publication of his works in this country, has 
been a resolution on the part of the Messrs. Peterson to 
offer to the public a cheaper edition of these works than 
ever before. Hence the “People’s Edition” embracing 
Dickens’ complete works, each volume complete in itself, 
elegantly printed and bound, and sold at $1 50 a volume. 

Peterson & Brother have just made a very large reduc- 
tion in the price of all their various editions of Dickens’ 
Works, of which they issue twenty-three different com- 
plete editions. Their edition known as the “ Duodeecimo 
Illustrated Edition,’’ which is printed on the finest paper, 
from large, clear type, that all can read, and each book 
being complete in two volumes, the whole containing 
near six hundred full page illustratious, printed on tinted 
paper, from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, Browne, Ma- 
clise, McLenan, and other artists, and which has hereto- 
fore sold at $2 a volume, has been reduced to $1 502 
volume, making it the best and cheapest illustrated edi- 
tion published in the world. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. With thirty- 
seven original illustrations, from designs by H. K. 
Browne. Author’s American Edition. Those who desire 
to possess Dickens’ works have now an excellent oppor- 
tunity to suit themselves, from among the numerous edi- 
tions now offered to the public. The edition to which the 
book before us belongs is a handsome octavo, and possesses 
the further advantage of offering each story complete in 
one volume, 
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From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 120 and 121. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conver- 
sationes Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
Will soon be completed. Price 25 cents a number. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20. We have received 
four numbers of this maguificent enterprise of the Messrs, 
Harpers. The beauty of the engraving and the wealth 
of matter make this the cheapesi record publisiied. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Lrrpry- 
corr & Co., and Perersoy & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL.D. Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York; 
author of ‘‘ A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,”’ ete. In three volumes. Vol. I. This book 
aims not to be partisan, but rather philosophical in its 
character. Those who have read Mr. Draper’s “ History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe,’’ can form 
an adequate idea of what they will meet in the present 
volume, as it is modelled on the same plan, as far as is 
compatible with the different subjects treated and the dif- 
ferent historical circumstances of the two continents. The 
idea of such a history of the United States first occurred to 
him while preparing the aforementioned work ; and even 
before his task was begun, plenty of fresh and interest- 
ing material was added by the breaking oat, continua- 
tion, and suppression of the rebellion. The book isin 
no manner a literal ‘‘ history,’’ as might be inferred fiom 
its title. On the contrary, facts are only reverted to in so 
far as they are needed in illustration of his theories. The 
author has sought to discover and point out the primary 
causes of our recent political troubles, tracing them to 
climate, races, ete., and even to the most remote circum- 
stances and events that have hah any bearing upon the set- 
tlement and political and social development of America. 
The present voiume, though only one-third of the contem- 
plated work, is yet complete in itself. 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. By Anthony 
Trollops, author of “ The Small House at Allington,” etc. 
Those who have read the chronicles of Barset, beginning 
with the “‘ Warden,” will be delighted to meet both old 
aud new friends in this the last volume from Mr. Trol- 
lope’s pen. “The Last Chronicle”’ is in reality a sequel 
to “The Small House at Allington,’ and gives further 
particulars concorning Lily Dale, and in what manner 
ran the course of Johnny Earne’s love. It has, moreover, 
a story of its own, full of absorbing interest. As Mr. 
Trollope assures us this is certainly the last time he shall 
tell us ef the people and events in Barset, it is with real 
regret that we bid farewell to Lady Lufton, the Archdea- 
con, and others, whom we have met so often in the pages 
of his novels that they seem almost like veritable ac- 
quaintances. 

BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. 
Bigelow, Counsellor-at-Law. With portraits and illus- 
trations. This, as its title indicates, is a collection of 
humorous and witty aneedotes relating to the bench and 
bar, gathered from all sources, English and American, of 
early and recent date. It is exceedingly amusing. 

THACKERAY’S LECTURES. The English Humorists. 
The Four Georges. Complete in one volume. The second 
volume of a fine edition of Thackeray’s works, clearly 
printed, illustrated, and handsomely bound. These well- 





known “ lectures”’ need, at this day, no comment from the 
reviewer. 

COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. 
Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., Late President of the Wes- 
leyan University. These lectures, among the latest of 
Dr. Olin’s addresses to the young men under his care, 
embody his views in relation to mental and moral cul- 
ture, and their suggestions and counsels deserve the 
attention and consideration of every student in the land. 
His advice is plain and practical, and touches on every 
subject which can concern an academic life. 

RAYMOND'S HEROINE. A Novel. A moderately in- 
teresting novel, with an unexceptional moral, with its 
due proportion of tragedy, mystery, and love. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. A Novel. By Holme Lee, 
author of ‘‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” etc. A pleasant 
English story, by a well-known and well-appreciated 
author, which will repay perusal. 

THE BANKRUPT LAW. With Ordere and Forme. 
An Act to establish a uniform system of Bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. With general orders and 
the forms of proceeding in bankruptcy, as »romulgated 
by the Sepreme Court of the United States. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through D. Asx- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

HENRY VIII. AND HIS COURT; or, Catharine Parr. 
An Historical Novel. By L. Miihlbach, author of ‘‘ Frede- 
rick the Great and his Court,’’ etc. From the German by 
Rev. H. N. Pierce, D. D. No one knows better than this 
author how to sugar-coat the pill of history. Out of bald 
facts, she weaves the most entertaining romances, all the 
more entertaining, because they are not barely founded 
on truth, but are intrinsically and unquestionably true, 
save in the mere superficial adornments of conversation 
and trivial incident. ‘Henry VIII. and His Court’ 
treats of the close of the life of the ‘‘ merrie monarch,” 
and of his last, most fortunate, but, perhaps, no less un- 
happy spouse. The picture of the times, of the struggle 
between the old and the newly-established religion, and 
the struggles fer mastery of the adherents of each, is 
perfect. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA and her Times. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mihlbach, author of ‘‘ Joseph I. and his 
Court,” etc. Translated from the German by F. Jordan. 
This, the iates: translated work of Madame Miihlbach, 
relates the occurrences at a German court, at a time the 
most exciting and historically interesting that modern 
Europe has known—when the first Napoleon was in the 
height of his military career. Like all her historical 
novels, it is a perfect picture of the people and the times. 

THE CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LIFE; 4 
Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. With an Introduction on Mental 
Discipline in Education by E. D. Youmans, This is pot 
a book proceeding from a single pen, but is a collection 
of loctures or essays on different subjects, yet all pertain- 
ing to the single general subject of mental culture. Thus 
we have the studies of physics, botany, zoology, education 
ofthe judgment, development of scientific ideas, and others 
equally interesting treated respectively by Professors Tyn- 
dall, Henfrey, Huxley, Dr. Faraday, Professor Liebig, and 
other gentlemen of repute. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS, Ancient and 
Modern. By E. E. Marcy, A.M. Mr. Marcy, in view of 
the growing skepticism and infidelity in the world, has 
feit himself justified in explaining and defending Chris- 
tianity from a Roman Catholic stand-poiat. He reviews 
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the early history of the church, and enters into a detailed 
account of the doctrines taught by its Divine Founder, 
and after an exposition of the doctrines of the present 
Roman Catholic Church, he dwells upon the “ fruits of the 
Reformation in Europe”’ and of ‘‘ Puritanism in America,” 
referring to their political and moral as well as religious 
effects. He is convinced that the world is bordering on 
a period similar to that of Greek and Roman paganism, 
when religion and morality were alike unknown; and 
that the only hope of salvation lies in the union of Chris- 
teudom under one church and one theological creed. 
APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, 
The Northern Tour, By Edward H. Hall. This isa guide 
through all the northern and western States, claiming to 
point out all objects of importance and interest. A brief 
examination of its pages discovers, besides much that is 
really valuableto the traveller, many errors and omissions 
hardly excusable in a work claiming all that it does. 


From M. Doonapy, New York, through G. W. Prrcner, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. By William Make 
peace Thackeray. With illustrations by theauthor. The 
success of Ticknor’s ‘“‘ Diamond Dickens’’ has suggested 
to Mr. Doolady that a publication of a similar edition of 
Thackeray’s works might meet with equal favor. Itisa 
happy thought; especially as we believe there has been 
no complete uniform edition of Thackeray published in 
this country. The initial volume before us is very neat 
in style, printed in fine type, and bound in green and 
gold. 

From G. W. Carteton & Co., New York, through Pr- 
terson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, and other Papers. 
With comic illustrations by J. H. Howard. The third 
and last of Artemus Ward's comic books; it contains the 
series of papers written for Puncnu, the number of which 
was abbreviated by Mr. Browne's untimely death, together 
with various miscellaneous productions, all more or less 
in a humorous vein. Mr. Charles F. Browné was an 
American humorist of well-earned and steadily increas- 
ing reputation. His wit, though deep, often sarcastic, 
Was never broad; while it wasever provocative of 
mirth, it never treated lightly of sacred things, or was of 
a character to bring a blush to the cheek of modesty. 

From Lerpoipt & Hont, New York, through Lippix- 
oorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. Translated 
from the French of Edmond About. By Henry Holt. A 
most entertaining book; the chief feature of which “isa 
very humorous, though philosophical, illustration of the 
fact that when a man dies, he will be apt to find it more 
comfortable to remain dead, than to return to life fifty 
years after his demise."’ The character of the colonel of 
the first Napoleon's time is exceedingly well drawn, and 
is placed in striking contrast with the French soldiers of 
the present day. 

FATHERS AND SONS. A Novel. By Ivan Sergheii- 
vitch Targeaef. Translated from the Russian, with the 
approval of the author, by Eagene Schuyler, Ph. D. This 
book created quite a sensation in Russia at the time of its 
first appearance, and, from the very abuse it received, 
became more successful than any other Russian publica- 
tion. As its title indicates, it is a picture of two success- 
ive generations, ‘Each generation found the picture of 
the other very life-like, but their own very badly drawn. 





The fathers protested, and the sons were enraged to see 
themselves personified ir the positive Bazarof.”’ 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES. Their History, Organiza- 
tion, and Management. Based on the recent German 
work of Eugene Richter. With annotations and amend- 
ments rendering the work specially adapted for use in 
the United States. These co-operative stores have been 
tested, and found highly satisfactory in Europe; and it is 
suggested that they might prove equally so in this coun- 
try. By their means a large number of small capitalists 
would find a profitable investment i»* their funds, added 
to which would be an opportunity to make their own 
purchases at cost price, thus saving to themselves the 
retailer's profit, 

From Roserts Broruers. Boston, through Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

A PaINTER’S CAMP. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
To the general reader this book presents interesting de- 
scriptions of scenery in England, Scotland, and France, 
varied by amusing incidents of travel. But it is to the 
painter this book will prove most valuable. Its hints 
regarding sketching from nature should not be passed 
unregarded. If every artist, who really wishes to make 
his summers of use by veritable sketching, instead of 
turning them into holiday, sauntering around lakes, and 
rivers, and over mountains, with an occasional sketch as 
an excuse for an otherwise hardly justifiable idleness, 
would adopt the plan of Mr. Hamerton’s portable hut, he 
would find that at a comparatively trifling expense, much 
time would be saved, and greater comfort be secured to 
him. 


From A. Wittrams & Co., Boston :— 

GEYELIN'S POULTRY BREEDING. Ina Commercial 
Point of View. With a preface by Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of Massachusetts ‘State Board of Agriculture. 
The plan here laid down for poultry breeding is one that 
has been tried successfully in France, and is now in satis- 
factory operation in the National Poultry Company, 
Bromley, Kent. We have examined the work carefully ; 
and argue that it promises very fairly. But from our 
own experience as a poultry raiser, we find it is not safe 
to depeud too much on estimates. Besides an estimate 
that might be perfectly correct in England, would, from 
the difference in prices in fowls, eggs, and grain, be 
totally unreliable in this country. The profitableness of 
the poultry business is, however, an open question just 
now; and in the agricultural and other papers, is calling 
forth a great many opinions both pro and con. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Lreonarp Scorr &Compayy, New York :— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: June, 1867. The 
Rewiew opens with a Well-writien article upon Dar- 
win’s theory of the Origin of Species. The paper on Fu- 
cetie shows strikingly how ancient is the origin of many 
of our best witticisms. The articles headed ‘‘A Dutch 
Political Novel,’’ and ‘‘M. Prevost-Paradol,’’ are well 
worth reading. 

From Hon. Marraew Vassar :— 

CATALOGUE OF VASSAR COLLEGE for 1866-7. We 
have spoken too often of this institution to make a long 
notice necessary now. It goes on prospering and to 
prosper. This catalogue shows a total attendance of 356 
students. The prospectus should be read by all who. 
have daughters to educate. 
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Godeys Arm-C hair, 


SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


“A Rustic Scene” is the title of our steel plate. We 
ask particular attention to this plate. Itsartistic merit is 
of the very highest order. The expression of the faces 
in the different figures shows that happiness dwells in 
that country home. 

Our colored Fashion-plate always speaks for itself. 

The next picture is one of our beautiful tinted fancy 
slippers. There will be found no difficulty in working 
from it. This pattern, in the stores, would cost four times 
the price of the Book. 

Divided Attention. A handsome wood-cut. 

We commence this month our usual fall styles of sacks 
for ladies. There are eight differeut models. Also new 
bonnets; an evening toilet for a young lady; a Breton 
paletit; an African basque; the Eulalie jacket, etc. 

Our faucy work-department contains the usual variety. 
A complete alphabet for marking; a dram-box fer but- 
tons, ete. ; néedle-book ; crochet slipper; money-bag pen- 
wiper; instructions in tatting; patterns in point russe; 
fancy necklace; fancy end for a collar; game-bag, and 
embroidery patterns. 

The literary department of the Book is made up from 
new and old contributors, who have enriched its pages 
with some very excellent stories. 


To AvrHors.—We again repeat that a letter must ac- 
company every MS., and the same number of stamps in- 
closed for its return, if rejected, as it takes to pay the 
postage tous. We will not be responsible for the retarn 
of any MS. unless these rules are complied with. 


Mourrain Hovse, Cresson SpRinGs, on the summit of 
the Alleghany Mountains, is now open for the reception 
of guests. Since last season many additional improve- 
ments have been made. A band has been engayed for the 
season. Fine livery is in attendance. Excursion tickets 
are issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad, good during the 
season ; all through trains stop. For further information 
address Geo. W. Muuutx, Cresson Springs, Penna. 

The Logan Hovse, at Altoona, is also another desirable 
situation on the same railroad. An opportunity, and one 
well worth the journey, may here be obtained of seeing 
the works of the Pennsylvania Railroad at this place. 
They are wonderful! Get our good friend, Mr. Williams, 
to take you through. The host of the Logan is attentive 
and obliging. , 

Bootn’s Mansion Hovse at Mauch Chunk is another 
very delightful place, The ride on the switch-back rail- 
road isa new sensation. 


Terry, the greatest ladies’ man in New York, has 
opened a branch at No. 19 Union Square, which is the 
handsomest establishment in the country; but he does 
not give up his time-honored fashionable establishment 
at 409 Broadway. We publish, on the cover, an exterior 
and interior view of the new place in Union Square. the 
most fashionable locality in New York. The style of 
goods in both establishments are the finest in the country. 
lie has sent us some fall fashions which were rather late 
for the usual place, but they will be welcome anywhere 
to those who want the very latest styles. Persons in the 
country may address J. R. Terry at either place, and may 
rest assured that their communications will be promptly 
attended to by one of the most obliging men in the trade. 
Furs and childrens’ hats are his specialties, 





Art this point of development, the instrument was taken 
up by Messrs. Mason & Hamurs, who have covered it with 
improvements, and rendered it one of the most pleasing 
musical instruments in the possession of mankind. When 
we remarked above, that the American Piano was the 
best in the world, we only expressed the opinion of 
others; but now that we assert the superiority of the 
AmerRIcAN CABINET ORGAN over similar instruments made 
in London and Paris, we are communicating knowledge 
of our cwn. 

Indeed, the superiority is so marked that it is apparent 
to the merest tyroin rausic. During the year 1866, the 
number of these instruments produced in the United States 
by the twenty-five manufacturers was about fifteen thou- 
sand, which were sold for one mil'ion six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or a little more tan one hundred dollars 
each. Messre. Mason & Hamiin, who manufacture one- 
fourth of the whole number, produce thirty-five kinds, 
varying in power, compass, and decoration, and in price 
from seventy-five-dollars to twelve hundred. 

In the new towns of the great West, the CaBineT ORGAN 
is usuaily the first instrament of music to arrive, and, o1 
late years, it takes its place with the piano in the fashion- 
able drawing-rooms of the Atlantic States. — Atlantic 
Monthly for July. 


Tae TurkisH Sciran has presented Eugenie with a 
solid gold model of the imperial kiosk. The surrounding 
trees in green enamel, the river flowing past in brilliants, 
and the tower rubies. The toy is worth $500,000. 


The principal sultana is about to present the empress 
with a coffee set enriched with diamonds and rubies. A 
few such presents would help Louis to pay some of the 
expenses of his building. 


Cozzen’s West Pornt Horet.—This favorite spot of the 
Highlands is now open to the public. The situation is 
superb. Going ap or coming down the river, the hotel 
stands conspicuous on one of the most prominent spots on 
the Hudson, The views from the hotel are beautifal. 
The house is so built that almost every room in it gives 
you a view either up or down the river. From the porch 
you do not, except in one spot, have the Hudson broadly 
before you, but you catch glimpses through the trees, art- 
fully trimmed away for this object. The house is admi- 
rably condacted. The mantle of the father having grace- 
fully descended to the sons, who most worthily represent 
him, ° The piazza, extending around three sides of the 
building, gives a most excellent promenade. Your atten- 
tion is constantly engaged by the panorama before you. 
Steamboats, sailing vessels, tugs, barges, and the view 
caught between the trees of the night boats going up with 
their variegated lights is truly enchanting. The rides 
and walks are various and interesting. Fort Putnam, Old 
Crow’s Nest, and the Indian Falls, etc. The close prox- 
imity to the Point, where the cadets are camped out and 
driil morning and evening, renders a summer's residence 
at this delightful spot much to be desired. Cottages near 
and attached to the hotel are to let. 


A very sensiLle woman, who is going to Europe, de- 
sires that when her husband’s name and her own are 
published in the list of passengers, it shall be ‘‘ Mr. —— 
and wife, not lady, for he goes abroad with his own law- 
ful wife, and nobody else.” 

She is correct. Mistakes might occur. On a certain 
occasion a bishop's better half applied for admittance 
toa place of which a woman was in charge. She was 
refused. ‘‘Not let me in!" said the indignant woman; 
“Why, Iam the bishop's lady!” “I couldn’t let you in, 
ma’am, if you were the bishop's wife,”’ was the reply. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Bolloway’s Musical Monthly for September. — The 
usual variety and quantity of music, prepared by the 
best composers in this country, is given in the current 
number, the prominent feature being a beautiful ballad, 
That Golden Lock of Hair, written expressly for the 
Monthly, and sung nightly at Carncross & Dixey’s opera 
house, This one song, when published in sheet form, will 
cost the price of the number of the Monthly containing it. 
Other music is given, including an easy arrangement of 
the fine old air of Robin Adair, etc, All this music is 
published from engraved plates, and the numbers are of 
the regular sheet music size, handsomely embellished 
with pictorial and engraved titles. Price of single num- 
bers 40 cents. One year’s subscription, $4 in advance; 
or two copies $7. The June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber numbers will be sent as samples free of postage on 
receipt of $1 50. Orders can now be promptly filled by 
return mail. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Must- 
cal Monthly, Box Post Office, Philadelphia, In no other 
way can the Monthly be obtained. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, publish a 
fine collection of new songs and ballads, including, Let 
Us Forget the Past, by Baker, 30 cents. Lend a Kind 
Helping Hand to the Poor, 35. We'll Have to Get the 
Style, comic song, 30. Sally Ann’s Away, very good 
comic song by Spoons, 30. Since the Day I Signed the 
Pledge, temperance song and chorus, 30, Lashed to the 
Mast, fine patriotic song and chorus, sung by the Hutchin- 
sons, 40. Parting Song, by Hennig, 30. We're Waiting 
for Father, song and chorus, 30. I’m Queen of the Night, 
pretty song for a good voice and good accompanyist, 40. 
Room for One More, 30. A Curious Circumstance, 35. My 
Angel Spirit Bride, 30. Floating on the Lake, for a good 
voice and accompanyist, 40. Weare Travelling on To- 
gether, 30. 

Also, Ristori Schottisech-. by Kidder, 30. Picnic Waltz, 
by Oito Lob, 40. Rippling Rill Polka, of medium diffi- 
culty, 30. Gen. Sherman's Grand Atlanta March, spirited 
and good, 30. Snowdrop Schottische, 30. Also Grand 
Waltz for the Guitar by Hewitt, 30. 

The following are all good piano pieces; Entrainante, 
by Ascher, for a good piayer, 50. Snowflakes, by Briniey 
Richards, with beautiful illustrated title-page, 50. Blue 
Bells of Scotland Fantasie, for a good player; the best 
arrangement of this fine old melody, 11 pages, 75. La 

leur du Soir Polka Mazourka by Talexy, 40. Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, beautiful Transcription by Brinley Richards, 
4. Allegro Marziale, from the fine opera, Crispino e la 
Comare, 30. Riverside Grand March for four hands, 20. 
The Téte-a-Téte, lively and popular piece for four hands, 
35 cents. Bells of Abberdovy, by Brinley Richards, 40, 
Christmas Chimes, same, 40. Floating on the Wind, 
same, 35. 

Also, Why was I Looking Out? beautiful song sung by 
Parepa, and elegantly illustrated, 35. Take Back the 
Heart, another of the Parepa songs, illustrated, 35. 
Sunny Days, beautiful song aad ehorus by Coralie Bell, 
one of the best ballad composers in this country, 30. 
Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, 
by same, each 30. There ’s a Joy for the Heart, by Stew- 
art, author of the favorite songs Down by the Whispering 
Sea, Not Lost Forever, etc., each 30. All Day Long, by 
the late Stephen C. Foster, 30. For Ever and For Ever, by 
author of Roek Beside the Sea, elegantly illustrated, a 
beautiful song, 40. When We are Married, fine comic 
duet by Glover, 35. 

Adgress orders as above, to J. Stage Hoiioway. 





WE are constantly in receipt of MSS. accompanied by 
very long letters stating the trouble that the writers are 
in, how they want money, how many are depending 
upon them for support, how great their losses have been 
recently, etc. etc. The upshot of the matter being that 
we should pay money for an article not worth publishing. 
Again, another will say, ‘‘This is my first attempt at 
story writing; please send me what you think it is 
worth.’ We can soon ascertain, by reading a page or 
two, that it is a first attempt ; but the following remarks 
from Harper explain our views fully :— 


‘What is an editor’s duty? To provide such a repast 
of reading for those who buy his magazine as shall please 
them and tempt them to come again. But what have the 
private circumstances of the writers to do with the inte 
rest of the articles they may send? If you inclose a great 
epic or a perfect lyric to the editor of this magazine, what 
is it to him or the reader that you are short or tall, poor 
or rich, maid or bachelor, widowed or married? Would 
yes have him accept contributions because the authors 

ad neuralgia, or fever and ague, or the measles, or be- 
cause they were utterly destitute and exhausted? Those 
are the best reasons in the world for sending them doctors 
and medicines, or money and wine-whey. But how can 
such suffering make their stories desirable for the maga- 
zine, unless they weave their griefs into story or song 
with such eloquence and power that they command the 
world? The acceptance of an article by an editor is nei- 
thera favor noracharity. He.does not accept it to gratify 
a friend, nor to comfort a toothache, but to make his 
paper or his magazine more attractive to the public. 
Therefore it merely embarrasses and pains him to confide 
to him the details of your private life. Whenever you 
send an article to an editor, it is only necessary to say, 
‘Sir, I inclose a story called the Cat with Fourteen Kit- 
tens. My address is Tinpot, Walrussia.’”’ 





Tue English papers are making great complaints of the 
Queen. “A drawing-room”’’ was lately held by one of 
her daughters, and the attendance was so small that & 
was all overin a couple of hours, They also complain 
that Prince Christian, the husband of one of her daughters, 
should be such a favorite of the Queen, he already hay- 
ing a wife and children in the little place in Germany he 
came from. They do not think it proper that a moral 
queen should be so gracious with a bigamist. 


A MUSICAL author being asked if he had composed an 
thing lately, replied, ‘‘My last work was a compositi 
with my creditors.” 


Tae Great American Tea Company's Srore. — The 
Great American Tea Company opened their new and 
magnificent store on Saturday night, at No. 133 Grand 
Street. The store was literally run down with customers, 
aod thronged until the hour of closing. We regard the 
opening of this new establishment in our midst as a pub- 
lic benefit. The company has such a thorough organiza- 
tion, possesses such unrivalied facilities for purchasing 
cheaply, and deals in such enormous quantities of tea 
and coffee, that they can well afford to undersell any 
other dealers in the country, and yet make a good profit. 
Precisely the same tea that is sold elsewhere for $1 50 
can be had of them for $1, and good judges pronounce it 
even superior. We suppose that hereafter the ‘GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY” will monopolize the busi- 
ness of this place, as the other dealers appear to be too 
antiquated and old-fogyish even to make their places of 
business known tothe public. The company, on the other 
hand, knowing that they can sell a better article at a third 
or a half cheaper than anybody else, are bound to spread 
the information abroad, and the tremendous business 
which is done at their New York warehouses, at their 
Western District branch, and now at their Eastern ’Dis- 
trict establishment, shows what enterprise will effeat.— 
Brooklyn, E. D., Daily Times, 
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THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 


A GRAND banquet was given at the Continental Hotel 
in this city on the 20th of June by Geo. W. Childs, Esq., 
to commemorate the completion of the splendid building 
S uth West corner of Chestnut and Sixth Sts., opposite the 
office of Gopry’s Lapy Boox :— 

The building is one of the largest printing houses in 
the Union, and is constructed in the shape of the letter E, 
and is located on the corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
eighty-four feet on Chestnut Street, one hundred and 
sixty-five feet on Sixth, and one hundred and sixteen feet 
en the southern end portion of Chestnut Street. Every 
portion of the Ledger establishment is complete with re- 
gard to light, heating, ventilation, and other comforts. 
The office and editorial rooms are furnished splendidly. 
The composing room is on the upper floor, which, by aid 
of a Mansard roof, has a height of twenty-one feet, and is 
twenty-three by one hundred and twenty-seven feet. The 
main entrance is ornamented by a sculptured coat of 
arms of Pennsylvania, and over the doorway at the cor- 
ner of the streets is a pedestal sustaining a statue of 
Franklin. In his right hand isa lightning rod. At the 
base of the pedestal are public drinking fountains. The 
press-room is a model one, having ninety-one hundred 
and eighty-three feet of space, and a height of over twenty- 
three feet. The room contains three Hoe’s presses. 

The banquet was as brilliant as if the genius of Aladdin 
had called it inte existence. The elaborateness of the 
preparations must have been exceeding. The “ bilis of 
fare’’ were printed upun white satin; a splendid band of 
musicians discoursed operatic airs “ucing the continuance 
of the feast, and the banqueting hall was decorated in 
such manner as we have never yet seen banqueting hall 
decorated before. Pictures in the London IIlustrated 
Mews have given us an idea of banquetiug chambers in 
palaces and baronial castles; but not one of them gives 
us an adequate idea of the spectacle that met our vision 
in the grand dining-hall of the Continental. 

The chief in charge must have had an arduous task. 
fhe entire room was filled with tables, seating seven 
‘vundred people, and there was not one vacant chair. 
The walls of the hall were decorated especially for the 
occasion by Mr. Walraven, with the American colors, by 
patriotic emblems, by medallions, and by various insig- 
nia representing the interests of the Union. 

So elaborately decorated tables are very rarely, if ever, 
seen. In front of the post of honor, in the material of the 
eoniectionery made at the Continental, and in a form to 
be preserved, was a splendid model of the new Ledger 
building, some feet in dimensions, as valuable as it was 
perfect. At intervals all down the long lines of tables, 
interspersed with corresponding ornaments, stood beauti- 
fal emblematic designs in the same material. Commerce, 
navigation, art, science, the army and navy, were the 
subjects represented. 

The Old Mennerchors were present, and varied the en- 
tertainment by the sa7se music that, in competition with 
other musicial societies, has won for them, time and 
again, medals and banners almost innumerable. 

The most conspicuous persons of this city and from 
neighboring places were present. Editors, governors, 
members of congress, mayors, and generals were in de- 
lightfal profusion. Harmony, as well as Mayor Me- 
Michael, presided; and everything went off (including 
the wines and eatables) charmingly. Speeches were 
made by Mayor McMichael, of Philadelphia, General 
Meade, Joseph R. Chandler, Charles Gilpin, Wm. V. Mo- 
Kean, Theodore Cuyler, Judge Kelley, of Philadelphia, 





Mayor Hoffman, of New York, Mons. Du Chaillu the 
great African traveller, General Walbridge, General Robe- 
son, of New Jersey, Joseph J. Stewart, of Baltimore, and 
others. 

The crowning glory took place on the Fourth of July, 
when Mr. Childs gave a dinner to all the persons in his 
employ, and also to those engaged on the building. The 
carrier boys were not furgotien ; a separate table was pre- 
pared for them, and a jolly lot they were. We wish 
that our space would permit us to give the whole of these 
proceedings, as we approve of giving the artisans.a good 
dinner. We have done ittwice. Mr. Childs being una- 
voidably absent, the indefatigable, untiring, able, and effi- 
cient manager of the Ledger establishment, W. V. McKean, 
Esq., presided. Speeches were made, and excellent ones 
they were. One of the greatest compliments to the lib- 
erality and charitable disposition of Mr. Childs occurred 
in the speech of Col. Muckle, the cashier, who said: 
“Here is another proof of his kind disposition: During 
the two years of Mr. Childs’ proprietorship I have die- 
pensed n orv money in charity than was giving during my 
twenty-thiee years connection with the former adminis- 
tration.’"’ The company parted, after having toasted Mr. 
Childs, with cheers upon cheers, The noble press-room 
seated about six hundred guests, and even with this 
number the whole of the room was not occupied. Some 
idea may be formed from this of its immense size. 

Personally, we thank Mr. Childs for the erection of 
this building. It isa goodly sight to look at. See how 
delightfully we are situated! Old Independence Hall on 
one side, and the magnificent Ledger building on the 


other. We pioneered this neighborhood. First, we | 


moved to Sixth and Chestnut; next came the Press, 
Seventh and Chestnut; next tle Bulletin, Chestnut above 
Sixth; now the Ledger at the opposite corner. 


Tue following, when one considers the exactions of 
servants at the present day, is not amiss:— 


‘‘ Wanted, a general servant in a small family where a 
man is kept. The housework and cooking all done by 
the members of the family. The gentleman of the house 
rises early, but prepares breakfast himself. All the wash- 
ing is put out, and the kitchen is provided with every 
comfort and luxury. Cold meat and hash studiously 
avoided. Wages no object to a competent party. Refe- 
rences and photographs exchanged.”’ 





Ws lately published a request inquiring where “ Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel’’ originated. We cut the fol- 
lowing from the Sunday Dispatch of this city :— 

‘s« Consistency, thou art a jewel,’ is the refrain to an 
old-fashioned satirical song, published in a miscellany of 
bacchanalian aod political ditties in the old country, 
about the commencement of the last century. The con- 
clusion of the refrain ran :— 


**¢Then let it pass, upright ’s upright ; 
Honesty, thou ‘rt a diamond bright; 
Consistency, thou art a jewel.’”’ 


‘Ar actress in Paris, receiving a salary of $720, recently 
refused $1200 from another ‘neatre because she would 
have to play old women’s parts. 

Just so. We remember an instance where an actress 
left the theatre because they would not let her play Little 
Pickle in the *‘Spoiled Child.’’ ‘“‘Take a part from me 
that I have played for sixty years. No, I will leave 
first!'’ and she did. Little Pickle is a child’s part. 

Postry.—We never purchase poetry. We receive ten 
times more gratis than we can publish. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


A coop story is told of an American lady who besieged 
the Duke of Bassano (the grand chamberlain) for an invita- 
tion to Eugenie’s Monday night reception—the invitations 
to which are very difficult to procure, as they are very 
select. The Dake resisted some time; the lady persisted. 
Oh!" said she, ‘‘I will put on all my diamonds, and I 
am sure the Empress will be glad to seethem.’’ She was 
successful ; and made her appearance—and such a display 
of diamonds had never been seen upon one lady—whether 
it was the diamonds or the good nature of the Empress, 
she is a constant attendaat on the Monday night recep- 
tions. 


Now, we should like to know who was the American 
lady who could thus surprise an Empress with diamonds. 


A Goop Joxe.—A comical quarrel, says a Paris contem- 
porary, took place the other day on a bonlevard. A 
———— roughly accosted a working maa, and accused 

im of swindling. ‘‘You sold me,” he said, “‘a pomade 
to make my hair grow; see, my head is as smooth asa 
piece of leather.’”’ ‘*Sir,’’ answered the vendor of the 
ointment, “‘you wrong me. There are lands where the 
best seed won't grow. It is not the fault of the seed; it 
is the soil.”” The gentleman did not continue the discus- 
sion. 


Tue manager of one of the Paris theatres recently re- 
quired an ass for a fairy piece. The animal performed 
his part with brilliant success for a fortnight. The thir- 
teenth night the milkman failed to bring him. Messen- 
gers were sent; he refused tocume. At last the manager 
and the authors of the piece went to the milkman to preas 
him to bring the ass to thetheatre. “No gentlemen,” 
replied the milkman, ‘I’m not going to let my jackass 
go on the wae again. I did not let father and mother 
know that I had introduced our jackass to public life; 
but, Lord a’ mercy, if everybody in Paris ain't talking 
about our jackass, and all my kinsfolk, even my father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, are reproaching me for what 
I have done; because, gentlemen, I belong to a respecta- 
ble family, and we have never before had artists in our 
family.” 


In Paris a widow of forty-five summers married a young 
man aged eighteen. By her first husband she had a son 
whose age at the time of her second marriage was twenty- 
one. She recently died, and by hér will left her fortune 
to her son and husband. As her husband was not of age, 
her son was appointed his guardian. 


A yew whim of the ladies is reported from Paris. The 
alabaster brow and snowy neck are going out of fashion, 
and instead of cosmetics to produee whiteuess, ladies are 
now dyeing their skin an olive brown tint, in emulation 
of the beauties of Spain and Mexico. 


Wao but a Frenchman could ever get off the following? 
Here are a couple of items of gossip: — 


The first is from the Court of Assizes. ‘‘A young man 
was put on trial for killing his futher. The President 
asked him what was his motive for so atrocious a crime? 
*I will tell you, Mr. President: I draw this year in the 
conscription, and fearing an unlucky number | wanted to 
be the son of a widow.’” 

The next is from the Police Court. “The charge was 
that the prisoner had appropriated his brother’s share in 
an estate. ‘But, Mr. President, my brother was in Cali- 
fornia.’ ‘What has that to do with it?’ ‘Ma foi! I 
was perfectly justified in reyarding him as a distant 
relative.’’’ 

The third is from the house of nec less a person than M. 
Prudhomme. ‘‘ He surprised one of his servants not long 
ago in the act of reading a letter which was not directed 
to him. and exclaimed, indignantly: ‘ Mais! you are 
committing an act of Vandalism, Jean, if I may venture 
to use the expression.’ "’ 


*“*NapPoLeon has requested the artists of Paris not to 
work for the present in the galleries of the Louvre during 
the hours when visitors are admitted. To compensate 
them he has given them permission to enter the galleries 
at six in the morning, and to remain until six at night."’ 

The above is from one of our exchanges. We presume 
that the visitors are allowed to visit from six at night 
until six inthe morning. As there is no artificial light 
in the Louvre, it seems to us that it will be difficult to seo 
the pigtures. 












Ay Insect THAT Is “‘ Nor Particciar.”—While roaches 
partake largely of the common articles of diet in the ship's 
stores, they also rather like books, clothes, boots, soap, 
and corks. They are also partial to lucifer-matches, and 
consider the edges of razors and amputating-knives deli- 
cate eating. As to drink, these animals exhibit the same 
impartiality. Probably they do prefer wines and spirits, 
but they can nevertheless drink beer with relish, and 
even suit themselves to circumstances and imbibe water, 
either pure or mixed with soap; and if they cannot obtain 
wine, they find in ink a very good substitute. Roaches, 
I should think, were by no means exempt from the nume- 
rous ills that flesh is heir to, and must at times, like 
human epicares and gourmands, suffer dreadfully from 
rheums end dyspepsia ; for to what else can I attribute 
their extreme partiality for medicine? “ Every man his 
own doctor’’ seems to be their motto; and they appear to 
attach no other meaning to the word “‘surgeon”’ than 
simply something to eat. I speak by experience. As to 
physic, nothing seems to come wrong to them. If patients 
on shore were only half as fond of pills and draughts, I, 
for one, should never go to sea. As to powders, they in- 
variably roll themselves bodily in them; and tinctures 
they sip all day long. Blistering plaster seems a patent 
nostrum, which they take internally ; for they managed 
to use up two ounces of mine in as many weeks, and I 
have no doubt it warmed their insides. I one night left 
a dozen blue pills carelessly exposed on my little table; 
soon after I had turned in, I observed the box surrounded 
by them, and, being too lazy to get up, I had to submit to 
see my pills walked off within a very few minutes by a 
dozen roaches, each one carrying a pill. I politely in- 
furmed them that there was more than a dose for an adult 
roach in each of these pills; but I rather think they did 
not heed the caution; for the next morning the deck of 
my little cabin was strewed with the dead and dying, 
some exhibiting all the symptoms of an advanced stage of 
mercurial salivation, and some still swallowing little 
morsels of pill, no doubt on the principle of simili«u sim 
libus curantur, from which I argue that roaches are 
homeopathists, although, had they adopted the other 
homeopathic theory first, and taken infinitesimal doses, 
they would then have experienced the full benefit of that 
noble doctrine, and the medicine, while doing them no 
good, would have done them just as little harm. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Some go to church because they ’re made to, 
And some go there because they 're paid to; 
Some go to flirt with frivolous girls, 

And some to show their ribbons and curls, 


Some go to gossip with their neighbors, 
And some as a respite from their labors ; 
Some go from an inward sense of duty, 
And some from an outward sense of beauty. 


Some go to show new bonnets and clothes, 
And some to see their friends and beaux ; 
Some go to sing, some go to sleep, 

Some go to gaze, and some to weep. 


But of all thi€ mixed and thronging crowd, 
Who join in the response lung and loud— 
How many of their number on a Sabbath day, 
Go there to hear, to heed, and pray? 
Marion V. Bonn. 


Extract from a foreign cvrrespondence touching the 


Grand Exposition :— 


“The German jewelry looks well, even when compared 
with the French, and has the reputation of being of purer 
quality, as it is certainly cheaper in price by ten or fifteen 

recent. The two chief novelties I remarked were some 
Beautiful specimens of brooches made of natural butter 
flies, exquisitely preserved, without the siightest blemish, 
the body of course being artificial, but the wings being 
inclosed so admirably en:re deua glaces, as to make the 
easing quite imperceptible at a short distance. The effect 
of these ornaments would be very beautiful if worn in the 
hair, as was very fashionable here a year or two since. 
They are made chiefly at Lugano, by Artaria. Another 
pretty novelty in Swiss jewelry is the mouche-montre, the 
smallest watch ever yet manufactured, and placed under 
the wings of a beetle, which lift up by a spring to dis- 
close the face.’’ 


A WoMAN named Virtue Innocent has been fined in Lon- 
don for using unjust weights, 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by isaac H. Howss, Architect, Philadelphia. 


Tue above design is very perfect in 
its plan, aud contains ali the re- 
quirements for internal comforts, with 
considerable stylishness externally. 
It is of a model which is much used, 
and the beauty will depend upou the 
proportion of its parts and the cor- 
rectness of its detail. 

Many mechanics throughout ihe 
country think that by adopting that 
which they think as beautiful upon 
one house they can transfer to their 
own and have the same effect. Peo- ||| 
ple are continually sacrificing style, 
finish, and proportion of their build- 
ings to save architectural fees. Every 
man, whether builder or not, who 
builds for sale houses near the city, 
should never think of wasting his 














money by building untasty, heavy, 
and ungainly homes upon his own 
judgment, but always employ an 
architect. I have buildings adjacent 
to Philadelphia that will sell for three times their cost, 
and there are many that have been built without the aid 
of an architect, that will not realize their cost, with situa- 
tions equal in every particular. 

The cost of erecting this building in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, of good frame and nicely finished, would 
be $6,000. 

Drawings and specifications will be furnished for one 
and a half per cent. on the cost of building. Alterations 
will always be made to suit parties. One half of this 
amount must be paid when drawings are ordered; the 
balance when drawings are completed. 


First Story.—A parlor, 13 feet by 30 feet 3 inches; B 
hall, 13 feet by 13 feet; C sitting-room, 13 feei by 16 feet 
9 inches; D dining-room, 12 feet by 24 feet 6 inches; E 
kitchen, 11 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; F scullery, 8 feet 9 
inches by 14 feet; G, H, porch. 


Second Story.—I chamber, 15 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 
8 inches; J chamber, 16 feet 10 inches by 13 feet; K 
chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 13 feet; L chamber, 12 feet 
by 20 feet; M chamber, 11 feet 3 inches by 16 feet 8 inches. 
Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





FIRST STORY, 























SECOND STORY. 


Tue Girt or Beavty.—‘' Beauty does not supersede all 
other claims on a woman; on the contrary, it should 
draw them forth, as the run does the flowers, in order 
that they may be all so much the more sweetly and 
charmingly fulfilled. For it is wonderful how much 
Beauty exists in the Imagination; how much it covers, 
and outshines, and consecrates, so that a beautifal coun- 
tenance alone makes a mortal woman already an angel, 
and even a hair from her eyelid appears and is no longer 
a hair but a miracle, like the beautiful woman herself. 
Beauty is only one gift of Nature! only a gi/t to woman. 
The woman herself is the being who receives it. But as 
is the woman, so does she receive, and so does she use 
this Godly gift. Yes, as she is, so becomes, and so ap- 
pears also at last, her Beauty!” 


PosTaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter:— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
muy pay separately for each package as received. 
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Tax following letter was received in the beginning of 
last year, while we were in preparation for a voyage to 
Europe. A few days since we laid our hands upon it, 
and publish it now. It contains a very strong compli- 
ment to the Empress Carlotta, and shows the difference 
in Mexican matters between that time and the present. 


Crry or Mexico, January 3lst, 1866. 
Mrs. Saran J. Hare, Epirress. 

Dear Mapame: Your very highly appreciated favor 
of one dozen of _— inimitable magazines for ladies came 
direct per the Mail Steamship ‘‘ Manhattan” on the 3d 
inst. hile your kindness calls for a response, we an- 
swer more to let yuur readers and yourselves know that 
we are not so far away from “home and native land” as 
to forget those comforts and luxuries which have, as the 
Lapy’s Book, contributed for so many years to our happi- 
ness. We believe that the American and Mexican News 
Company, of this city, which has only been established 
about six months, are regular subscribers of.from sixty 
to one hundred copies of the Lapy’s Boox, which are 
obtained through the American News Company, your 
wholesale agents in New York. About one-third of this 
number is taken by American ladies residing in the Capi- 
tal and the suburban towns surrounding the city, and the 
remainder are taken by native Mexicans, who think it 
very cheap at seventy-five cents in gold each number. I 
have heard some of them say that it was a magazine with- 
out rival and without equal. There are many hundred of 
the higher class whose families speak and read English 
well, and who are very eager customers for American 
literature, and especially do these fastidious Sefioras and 
Sefioritas seek the Gopgr’s Lapy's Boox. 

You are less credulous than we, if you cannot believe 
that half a thousand copies of the best ladies’ magazine 
in the world are not a necessity here ere the end of the 
year. There has never been any news company here, 
and, until the establishment of this enterprising house, 
mentioned above, we have never had regular news from 
the United States. 

The frequent change of governments in this country, 
each change attended by a revolution, has prevented the 
establishing of mail lines, or any system of mails. Great 
credit is due Mr. Cuas. A. Wuirney, of New York, for in- 
augurating the American and Mexican Mail Steamshi 
Company’s Line of Steamers, which have made suc 
regular passages during the last seven months. 

The war that is now being waged in this country is 
not attended with many or frequent fields of blood, and 
the red tide that flows from such struggles of giants as 
you have passed through during the last four years, ic 
unknown here, It is nota sanguinary struggle. Vascil- 
lating and uncertain as the fluctuations of the wintry 
climate in your northern land is the strug; le that is still 
going on here. Out from this decidedly un)opular inter- 
vention, only one star has shone out frois their dark 
track. The Emj ress Carlotta is a good and noble wo- 
man. Educated and refined, she finds worlds of comfort 
in dispensing charity to these poor, untutored, half civil- 
ized, half blackened native Mexicans of the lower class, 
She on from inherent nobleness of character and sym- 
metrical bearing, is beloved; but Maximilian wears an 
uneasy setting crown. But we did only intend a note of 
thenks and a line of information. Excuse the length of 
our digression. Another time we may send you a por- 
trayal of the customs of Mexican ladies. 

Yours, very truly, and with gratitude, 
Maras. B. E. A. 


Romvtvs AND Remvus.—They have discovered in Rome 
the cave in which that verferespectable she wolf resided 
that suckled the firm of R. & R. Wonderful discoveries 
are constantly being madein that venerable old place. 


An ignoramus had been sick, and on recovering was 
told by the doctor that he might take a little animal food. 
* No, sir,’’ said he; ‘I took your gruel easy enough, but 
hang me if I can your hay and oats.”’ 

Bantina, the celebrated fat man of London, who re- 
duced himself from a mountain of flesh to a tolerably 
sized human being, adopted something like the following 
diet. Iffound to disagree, it can be left off :— 

“ Any meat except pork ; any fish except salmon ; any 
vegetable except potato; no bread except it is toasted; 
no milk; no sugar; no ale.’ 








“ How are chickens to-day ?’’ was the inquiry made by 
a lady of a market man. ‘“ $1 50 per pair,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘“‘Is not that very high?” ‘'Yes; but there are 
fools enough to pay that price.’’ ‘‘ You think it too high, 
then, de you?” ‘* Yes; but others ask it, and I am bound 
to keep up the price.’’ And soit is. Almost every one 
standing in our markets will tell you the same thing ; but 
it is a combination, and while they can keep up the prices 
they will. 


Ping-Appies in Paris are made from turnips, and are 
said to be delicious, The turnips are saturated with an 
appropriate syrup, which confectioners know very well 
how to manufacture, and the French journais say the 
pine-apple ‘‘is destined to become a success.” 





PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. ‘ odey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

Ali persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number. 

8. G.—Sent article by express June 18th. 

D. C.—Sent casket 18th. 

E. N. C.—Sent darning- needles 18th. 

W. W. B.—Sent articles by express 18th. 

U. J. L.—Sent India-rubber gloves and crimpers by ex- 
press 18th. 

A. M. P.—Sent yoke, etc., 18th. 

F. M. McC.—Sent powder 19th. 

Mrs. E. C. W.—Sent articles 19th. 

Miss F. B.—Sent rubber bracelets by express 19th. 

C. M. 8.—Sent article 19th. 

Mrs. 8. A. H.—Sent bonnet frames 19th. 

Mrs. J. McL.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 19th. 

Mrs. W. L. H.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss L. 8. 8S.—Sent bonnet by express 25th. 

J. A. T.—Sent article by express 25th. 

Miss A. E. M.—Sent bonnet by express 25th. 

Mrs. D. P. S.—Sent pattern 25th. 

R. E. V.—Sent pattern 25th, 

Mrs. M. D. A.—Sent pattern 25th. 

M. H.—Sent hatr crimpers by express 27th. 

Mrs. C.—Sent articles by M. U. express 27th. 

Mrs, W. L. D.—Sent pattern July 1st. 

Mrs. £. W. M.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express Ist. 

Mrs. W. C.—Sent floral jewelry by Harnden’s express 
Ist. 

C. N. E.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent articles by Adams's express 6th. 

R. P. M., Jr.—Sent thread by Adams's express 6th. 

Miss E. E. McC.—Sent stamped handkerchief 6th. 

Mrs. J. M. R.—Sent floral jewelry 10th. 

R. J. W.—Sent articles 12th. 

J. 8.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mrs. J. T. H.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mrs. L. McK.—Sent pattern 17th. 

J. L. W.—Sent hair chain by express 17th. 
Mrs. L. J.—Sent slippers by express 17th. 
K. M.—Sent curls by express 17th. 
Mrs. J. O.—Sent articles by express 17th. 
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F. C.—To make baskets or stands for flowers ornamented 
with fir-cones, a frame of wood must first be manufactured 
and painted of the peculiar brown color to match the 
cones, which may then be nailed and glued upon it ac- 
cording to any arrangement or design preferred by the 
worker. A coat of varnish as a finish will improve their 
appearance. 

Cally.—Very great impropriety, and no gentleman 
would do it; the young lady is equally calpable in per- 
mitting it. 

0. A.—Up to fourteen years are classed children; after 
that, young ladies. 

Miss 8.—Supposing your entertainment to be simply an 
evening party, an intimation to this effect must be made 
known on the card of invitation. 

Marie L. G.—Wash them with oatmeal and glycerine. 

Miss N. H. Howe.—We wrote you to Lyons, Iowa, on 
the 30th of April, and the letter has been returned “‘ Not 
called for.” 

Brownie.—Paisley shawls are very much worn by 
both old and young ladies. 

Sara.—Answer to first question, yes ; second, sheen-yon. 

Amateur.—Moss growing among ferns will never in- 
jure them, but, on the contrary, tend to conserve that 
moisture so congenial to ferns, and much improve the 
appearance of the fernery. Some people rightly take 
much pains to induce mosses te grow iu their ferneries, 
and many mosses are well worthy that attention, being as 
beautifal as any ferns. 

Mrs. J.—Visits of ceremony must be necessarily short. 

A Wife.—Never let your husband have cause to com- 
plaio that you are more agreeable abroad than at home. 

Mary T.—Artificial manners, and such as spring from 
good taste and refinement, can never be mistaken; they 
differ as widely as gold and tinsel. 

Jane R.—We admire them in their proper place. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tavine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a smail percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as wellas taste, and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tanet directions —S on for the 

Orders, accompanie chee or roposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. 4 ee, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady's Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions toe be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the heig’t, neern ype and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 


- ——— 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of pink silk, with over-dress of 
white silk, made quite short, and slashed at intervals. 
The dress is gored 2 l’Impératrice, that is, the body and 
skirt are cut in one piece. The trimmings consist of heavy 
pipings of pink velvet and Cluny lace. The hair is dressed 
with bandeaux of pink velvet and a white plume. The 
necklace is formed of jet beads made on pink velvet, which 
is tied at the back with bows and long ends tipped with 
jet beads. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of Bismarck silk, trimmed with 
applications of black velvet studded with fine jet beads. 
The lower skirt is perfectly plain ; the upper is cut in the 
peplam style, ornamented with a plaited ruffle headed by 
a beaded band. The pointed ends are slit up forthe space 
of twelve inches, and richly ornamented. The sack is 
loose, and trimmed to suit the upper skirt. Bonnet of 
purple corded silk, with strings of purple ribbon caught 
under the chin by a velvet ornament. 

Fig. 3.—Eveuing-dress of green silk, trimmed with 
three rows of velvet of a darker shade, and two puffings 
of white crépe lisse. A skirt of white crépe lisse, siarred 
with gold, is draped over the green skirt, and over this 
again is a new style of peplum trimmed with a very deep 
fringe formed of silk and crystal. The corsage is orna- 
mented with bretelles of silk and velvet trimmed with 
fringe. Thecoiffure coasists of a pompon formed of green 
velvet leaves, from the centre of which spring fine white 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting-dress of purple silk, trimmed to simu- 
late two skirts. The dress is tightly gored, and trimmed 
in front with two rows of black lace. The plait is formed 
of silk heavily stuffed. The flowing sleeves are lined 
with white satin and edged with a purple drop fringe. 
Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with gold-colored leaves 
and a plait of purple velvet edged with black lace, which 
takes the place ef strings. 

Fig. 5.—Evening-dress for a young lady. The lower 
skirt is of white silk, studded with small blue velvet 
flowers. The upper skirt is slightly pointed both in the 
front and back, and trimmed with bands of blue silk. 
The corsage is low, and ornamented with silk and velvet 
flowers to suit the skirt. The hair is dressed with small 
curls and a coronet plait. The coiffure is formed of a 
bandeau of blue velvet and a tuft of white flowers. 


FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN. 
(See engravings, page 200.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress of gray poplin, scalloped on the edge 
and bound with scarlet velvet. Sack of dark gray cloth, 
trimmed with narrow scarlet @elvet and jet buttons. Hat 
of gray straw, trimmed with a scarlet chenille cord. 

Fig. 2.—Gored skirt of blue silk, bound and corded 
down each gore with black velvet. The sack is of blue 
plush, trimmed with black. Black velvet hat, bordered 
with blue plush. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Bismarck-colored mohair, trimmed 
with bias bands of silk. Sack of heavy black silk, trimmed 
with folds of black satin and rosettes of black and white 
gimp. Black velvet turban, with a band of peacock 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—White piqué dress, braided uy the front. Saek 
of white cloth, scalloped and bound with blue velvet. 
The streamers at the back are of white silk, bound with 
blue velvet. 2 
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Fig. 5.—Dress of Solferino silk, trimmed with two rows 
of velvet ofa darkershade. Sack of gray cloth, trimmed 
with bands of gray silk, a mixed black and white braid, 
and gray tassels, Sailor hat of gray straw, trimmed with 
black velvet. 


FASHIONABLE SACKS. 
(See engravings, page 201.) 

Fig. 1 is one of the newest styles for velvet. The front 
is square, and the back cut in quite deep points. A hood 
is simulated by quillings of lace and jet gimp. The en- 
tire wrap is edged with lace headed by a drop fringe, and 
also ornamented with a quilling of lace and jet. 

Fig. 2.—The Albion. Sack of green cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet, and finished with a fringe of black 
and chalk beads. 

Fig. 3.—This is an admirable style for silk, velvet, or 
cioth. The edge is cut in scallops which may be bound 
with satin or velvet. Large pockets are simulated on 
each side by bands and buttons. The sash-like ends are 
richly ornamented with braid, and tipped with a silk and 
jet fringe. The back is ornamented with braiding, and 
the band on the neck is finished with points. 

Fig. 4 is a very stylish model suitable for cloth or 
velvet. The back is ornamented with heavy brides formed 
of gimp and jet. The edge of the sack is cut in points, and 
trimmed alternately with drop fringe and lace. These 
trimmings are carried up en the sack and finished with 
a star of jet. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Paris is now the gayest of the gay, nothing is to be 
thought of but the Grand Exposition and crowned heads. 
Every day is a gala day, and fétes are daily given to 
celebrate the brilliant reunion of emperors, kings, and 
princes. 

All this of course gives a fresh impulse to fashions, and 
each modiste is endeavoring to outshine her rival in pro- 
ducing beautiful foilettes for her royal clienteles. 

We notice that at all the brilliant gatherings white is 
the color most generally adopted by the illustrious guests. 

At a grand banquet given by the Prefect of the Seine to 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, the latter wore a 
dress of white tuile puffed over a slip of mauve silk. A 
mauve silk peplum edged with white lace was gracefully 
draped over the skirt. The ornaments were diamouds 
and pearls. 

A very stylish toilette adopted by the wife of the Min- 
{etre d’Etat, was of white silk covered half way up the 
skirt with puffings of white tulle, separated by bands of 
white crépe piped with satin. A black lace tunic reached 
as far as the pufflings, and was looped up with bows of 
white satin. The bodice was formed of a bérthe of black 
lace over puffings of tulle. The coiffure consisted of a 
wreath of white jessamine sparkling with diamonds. 

At the ball given at the Hotel de Ville, the beautiful 
Empress Engénie was robed in a cloud of white tulle 
bouillenné, each bouillon or puffing being separated by 
alternate pipings of very pale pink and white satin. The 
tulle tunic was decorated with agra/fes of very pale pink 
roses sparkling with crystal. The tulle puffings dimin- 
ished in size as they ascended the back, and gave the tunic 
the effect of a manteau de cour. The cordon rouge was 
worn over the chest, and the neck was encircled by a 
string of diamonds tied at the back, with flowing ends of 
pale pink satin ribbon. A diamond coronet formed the 
headdress. 





A very pretty toilette lately worn by the Empress when 
she did the honors of the Trianon herself to the Queen of 
the Belgians, is as follows: A short dress of silk the color 
of roasted coffee ; a very short paletét to match, and both 
skirt and pa/eté trimmed with silk fringe end bias bands 
of Bismarck silk, which is of a very bright cuir color. A 
small round hat of Bismarck straw of a very dark shade 
was trimmed with Photaphore feathers. These feathers 
are very metallic-looking, aud shade from green to blue, 
the same as those of the peacock, but the little plumes are 
larger and differently shaped. We give this dress asa 
very good model for a fail promenade suit for a young 
lady. 

One of the latest confections in the shape of a ball-dress, 
is of white tarlatane puffed for the space of a quarter of a 
yard on the edge of the skirt, each puff being separated by 
a band of straw. A secoad skirt is ornamented with a 
double Grecque of straw. The corsage is trimmed to suit, 
and a tarlatane sash, also ornamented en Grecque, is fast- 
ened on the shoulder, and ties on the opposite side below 
the waist. This isa simple but very chacining dress for 
& young lady. Another very pretty dress is of bright 
green tulle embroidered with straw. Above the tulle 
skirt is a new style of peplum measuring on the right hip 
but one-half yard, and extending down to a very deep 
point almost to tae edge of the skirt oz the opposite side. 
It is formed of puffings of tulle and bands of straw let in 
as an inserting, and trimmed on the edge with a deep 
straw fringe. The corsage is of puffed tulle ornamented 
with a bérthe formed of the most delicate straw and crys- 
tal beads, headed by a band formed of wheat-ears. The 
necklace of green velvet is elegantly ornamented with 
straw, and tipped with fanciful straw pendants. It is tied 
at the back with very long streamers of green velvet. 
The coiffure consists of a coronet of green velvet orna- 
mented with wheat-ears. The bracelets, ear-rings, and 
comb are all composed of green velvet and straw to suit 
the dress. 


A new and pretty style of peplum is formed of tabs of 
various lengths cut with pointed ends. These tabs are 
trimmed with rows of straw and narrow black lace, and 
the edge is finished by a fringe formed of loops of ribbon 
the eolor of the tabs. This is a good style for evening 
wear; it will also answer admirably for fall materials. 


Crépeand satin are both extensively used as dress trim- 
mings ; they are generally arranged as bands and pipings. 
Quillings and rachings of ribbon and silk are always 
fashionable, and trim effectively. For thin materials, 
such as crépes and tarlatanes, ruches made of the same 
material are lighter and more dressy than anything else. 
In our next number we will give several very pretty de- 
signs for quillings suitable for dresses and wraps. 

Madame Demorest has recently intreduced a new sleeve 
and peplum for evening wear, known as the Memphis. 
The sleeve shape is fowiag, with a deep point hollowed 
out on each side, in which is inserted a long lappat. It 
is trimmed with ruches, plaits, and rosettes. 

A new and convenient style of wrapper for sick persons 
consists of a deep square yoke cut bias both at the front 
and back. On this the dress is arranged in small plaits 
stitched down as far as the waist, where it is confined 
by acord and tassel. The neck is finished by a small, 
straight collar. A row of buttons extends down the front 
of the wrapper, which may be open or closed at pleasure. 

Several new styles have appeared for aprons, and, as 
tastes differ, we will yive three different models, which 
can be made of alpaca or silk, and these, with the two 
desoriptions given last month, we think will give our 
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friends a variety in choice. One of black silk is gored 
and formed of one whole width and one-half of another 
cutintwo. The centre is gored or sloped on each side to 
fit the figure, and the narrow side-pieces ave sloped slightly 
on the outside edge. A small curved basque cut in scal- 
lops and edged with drep-fringe is placed on the front 
part of the band. Long lappets cover the pockets, and 
these, as well as the edge, are cut in scallops and trimmed 
with deep fringe. Our next model is set on to the peinted 
band in two large double box-plaits. The edge of the 
apron is arched, peplum-like, and falls in deep points at 
the sides. The trimming consists of rows of velvet or 
braid, studded with chalk beads. Suitable designs for 
studding braid or velvet may be seen on pages 18, 19, and 
22, July number. We have yet a more effective style. 
This is cut out in points on the lower edge, and a flounce 
ten inches deep is plaited, a l’Empire, and fastened on 
underneath the points. As the combination of violet, blne, 
pale green or cerise, with black, is very distingué, we 
would suggest that the plaiting might be of one of the 
above-mentioned colors. On each side is a long, narrow 
pocket, and from the band falls a short, pointed basque. 
These may also be of the same color as the flounce, and 
richly trimmed with jet beads. The designs we have 
given may be made available for the richest silks, or for 
more serviceable materials, such as liner or alpaca. 


Wide sash ribbons are now quite the rage; some are 
twenty inches in width, and the bouquets thrown over 
them bave, at a short distance, the effect of an exquisite 
painting. They are mostly of white grounds, brilliant 
with gorgeous blossoms, swelling buds, and plume-like 
grasses, forming a rich mosaic, always beautiful and at- 
traciive. These charming accessories to the toilet are tied 
at the back with large bows and ends, and are even worn 
in this style by married ladies, 


We have several new styles of collars to report, which 
may be made up of colored or plain linen, or thin muslin. 
One which takes remarkably well is, at the back, buta 
single straight-standing band, while the front is finished 
with long ears or points, which fall over the band. 

The Porcheron collar is composed of alternate strips of 
gu'pure and linen, and is finished in front with square 
lappets. The Papillon consists of a narrow strip of linen 
edged with lace. while the front is cut to represent a but- 
terfly, the wings being richly ornamented with lace and 
embroidery. 

The ordinary style of kid glove is short on the wrist; 
though for evening wear they button sometimes half way 
up thearm. The latest novelty in the glove line is a kid 
mitten, which is merely a covering for the hand, the fin- 
gers being perfectly free with the exception of the thumb, 
which is half covered. It is made of the choicest colors, 
and richly embroidered. For summer wear these mittens 
will no doubt prove very agreeable, as the usual style of 
kid glove is very warm and uncomfortable, and thread 
gloves are to some persons perfectly unbearable. The 
perfumed glove is another novelty ; this while attractive 
in appearance js additionally so for its delicate perfume. 

A very charming morning robe for a bride is of white 
alpaca made with a gored skirt trimmed down the back 
with a plaiting caught on each side with small green 
velvet plaits, and dotted over with green pendent but- 
tons. It is made with a jacket trimmed round with a 
plait of green velvet, and long streaming plaits of green 
veivet finished on the ends fall from the neck. The delt 
is of green velvet fastened at the side with a rosette, and 
long sashes formed of plaits of green velvet. 

Brom good Parisian authority we learn that crinojine 








is not to be discarded ; and those élégantes, by whom for 
a while it was ignored, now regard as indispensable. 
Not the crinoline of former days, which required space, 
and then gave the wearer the appearance of an enormous 
church bell or balloon. It is the modified crinoline, 
merely sufficient to give style and support to the long 
trains now in vogue, and to take the place of the nume 
rous skirts which are immediately adopted as soon as 
crinoline is dropped and generally prove so injcrious. 


Belts are frequently formed of the dress material, 
studded with one row of large beads in the centre an.‘ 
finished with a deep fringe compesed of network and 
pendants, Another very good style is of black or colored 
gros grain or velvet. It consists of a straight belt or 
waistband, worked with jet and fastened with a large 
rosette, alsc ~ichly ornamented with jet. The edge is 
ornamented with pointed lappets alternately long and 
short-—say six and nine inches long; they are elegantly 
embroidered and finished with a tassel or pendant of jet. 

The Breton jacket, of which we give an illustration, is 
now all the rage in Paris. The strips are embroidered in 
point russe with bright silks, and on the jacket is the 
figure of a Breton peasant girl or boy. The front is orna- 
mented with silver or gilt medals. 


We copy a description of a few of the novelties now to 
be seen st the Grand Exposition. For children are the 
following suits: A frock of blue velvet trimmed with a 
delicate border of white feathers simulating a tunic open 
in front and a very low corselet over the bodice, A 
toquet of blue velvet trimmed with white feathers accom- 
panies the suit, Another is a low-necked dress of siiver- 
gray silk, ornamented with a small pattern of flowerets 
worked in coral and edged with borders of the same. 
Again we have a dress cf white silk figured with small 
bonquets of colored flowers, and trimmed with ribbons of 
the Zingari colors, which are black, scarlet, and yellow 
arranged asa plait. We promise for next month eight or 
ten new models for children's dresses. We have for some 
time past had trimmings for hats, bonnets, and even 
dresses composed of feathers, but now we hear of entire 
dresses formed of white feathers and trimmed with gar- 
lands of flowers made of bird feathers of brilliant colors. 
This is certainly a novelty ; and we should suppose would 
be very light and elegant. 

Among the parasol novelties at the Exposition we note 
one with a deep fringe of feathers, and on tor a bird with 
outspread wings. Another is trimmed with a garland of 
artificial foliage and a fringe of lilies of the valley. 
Lastly there is a model of the Pope’s parasol, which is of 
white gros grain silk with twelve oval medallions with 
the figures of the twelve apostles painted on them, and a 
deep gold fringe round the edge. The handle is gilt, 
and finished at the tcp with a round ball with a cross 
over it. This parasol is an exact copy of that which is 
carried over the Pope's head in the processions which 
take place in the streets of Rome on great festival days. 

Another novelty just introduced at one of the leading 
establishments in London is a reversible bonnet. It is of 
black tulle, quite small and ornamented with four rather 
large leaves of black silk richly ornamented with jet. A 
round ornament in beads and bugles covers the centre 
and joins the leaves. By turning this ornament the black 
leaves move and reveal four violet or colored leaves or- 
namented ina similar manner. The bonnet now presents 
a charming appearance; the eight leaves alternately 
black and violet having a most graceful effect, while a 
touch on the ornament hides all color and makes a qniet 
black bonnet again. Fasnioy. 
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LUBIN’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


FOR COOKING PURPOSES, 


ICE CREAMS, JIBLLIES, BHitc. 
MADE FROM THE FRUITS. 


PUREST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A much less quantity need be used than of any other 
Flavoring Extract sold. 


Beware of imitations, and use no “ Poisonous Extracts.” 
Ask for LUBIN’S, and take no other. 
Sold by first class Grocers and Druggists. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich Street, New York. 


ALBERGS GALAKTINE. 
A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


Form 


MOTHER’S MILK. 


"ood for Children and Invalds. 
Sold by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Can. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZORBONT, 


FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
THE TH, 


FROM YOUTH TO OLD AGE. 
Sold throughout the World by Druggists. ss 
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BEizmbellishments, FEitc. 


A RUSTIC SCENE. A steel engraving 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing five figures. 

A FANCY SLIPPER. Printed in blue. 

DIVIDED ATTENTION. A beautiful wood cut. 

FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN. Five engravings. 

FASHIONABLB SACKS. Four engravings. 

EMBROIDERY. Three engravings. 

EVENING TOILBTTE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 

PALETOT BRETON., 

ALPHABET OF FANCY. LETTERS. 

DRUM BOX FOR BUTTONS, ETC. 


Contributors 
Divided Attention (Illustrated), 197 
Music—Fair Lady Schottische, by Emil Eltling, 198 
Fall Suits for Children (Iliustrated), 200 


Fashionable Sacks (Illustrated), 201 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 202, 208, 255 


Evening Toilette for a Young Lady (Illustrated), 22 
Paletit Breton (Jllustrated), 203 
Alphabet of Fancy Letters (/U/ustrated), 204, 205 
Drum-box for Buttons, etc. (JWustrated), 206 
Needle-book (J/lustrated), 206 
The Safe Side, by Marion Harland, 207 
Parthenia, by Anna Comena, 215 
A Double Elopement, by Florence Hamilton, 216 
Despondency, 226 


Blue, Blue Skies, by Evan Chester, 226 
Reclaimed, by Eliza F. Moriarty, 


A Heart-History, by Bettie Cramer. 227 
The Orphan Niece, My Mary W. Janvrin, 233 
Drawing Lessons (/liustrated), 237 
A Castle in America, by Metta Victoria Victor, 238 
Glimpses, by Mrs. Hopkinson, 244 
Hearts in Summer-Time, by E——, 246 
Ruth, by George W. Birdseye, 246 
A Fool’s Errand, by Oharlea D. Gardette, 247 


Not Lost, but Gone Before, by Edla, 251 
Novelties for September (1Uustrated), 








NEEDLE-BOOK. 

DRAWING LESSONS. Four engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. Bonnets, Sacks, etc. 
Eleven engravings. 

CROCHET SLIPPER FOR LADIES. 

MONEY-BAG PENWIPER. 

TATIING. Five engravings. 

PATTERNS IN POINT RUSSB. Two engravings. 

FANCY NECKLACE. 

ar. aoe FOR A COLLAR. 

GAME B 

SUBURBAN’ RESIDENCE. Two engravings. 


and Contents. 


Crochet Slipper for Ladies (Illustrated), 254 
Money-bag Peuwiper (Jliustrated), 255 
Instructions and Terms used for Tatting (Ilust’d), 256 
Patterns in Point Russe (7l/ustrated), 257 
Fancy Necklace (Illustrated), 258 
Fancy End for a Collar (Illustrated), 258 
Game Bag (J/lustrated), 258 


Receipts, 2! 
Editors’ Table, containing— 


Questions of the Nineteenth Centary, 262 
A Photograph of True Wedded Life, 263 
The Doctress at Home and Abroad, 263 
Mothers, 264 
One Word, by Mittie Hall, 254 
The Authoress of Adam Bede, 264 
Notes and Notices, 264 
Woman's Fame, 264 
What Luther Loved, 265 
What Fenelon Said, 265 
Mediocrity, 265 
Divorces in Vermont, 265 
Hints about Health, 265 
Literary Notices, 265 
Godey’s Arm-Chai 268 
Suburban esidants (Illustrated), 272 
Fashions, > 274 





NOTICES. 


Its publishers spare no pains to make it acceptable to 
the lovers of chaste literature. Its fashion-plates and 
other decorations are always gotten up in the very highest 
style of artistical skill. Try it, all ye lovers.of the chaste 
and beautiful, ane our word forit, you will get far more 
than the worth of your money.—Citizen, Huntsviile, Wis. 

It is in every way the best magazine for ladies this 
country can boast.— Tribune, Johnstown, Pa. 

Its fashion-plates are worth double tlie subscription 
price.— Register, Marion, Iowa. 

Godey has for years been regarded as the ne plus ultra 
of magazines.—Democrat, Plymouth, Ind. 

The best work of the kind in the nation.— Zribune, 
Liberty, Mo. 

There is not a more fitting companion for any lady than 
the Lapy’s Book, unless it would bea good husband,and 
we have our doubts whether the magazine would not be 
the best ofthe two. Husband or no husband, every lady 
should subscribe at once for Godey. It will ‘bea source 
of pleasure in your leisure ‘hoars.—Journal, Marion, Ind. 

We know that it ranks asthe best in its department, 
and deservedly, we doubt not.— News, Oberlin, Ohio. 

So long has it been going on from ene perfection to an- 
other, in the hands of Mr. Godey, the prince of polite 
magazine literature in this country, that its novelties, 
beauties, and other excellencies, are as much a matter 
of expectation as the changes in ‘the months aud seasons 
themselves,—Journal, Waukon, Iowa. 

The Lapy’s Boor is what it purports to be, a lady's 
\ deok, in every sense of the word, and were it found. upon 
every centre-table, we should see less reading trash upon 
the counters of the bookseller.— Mirror and Journal of 
Agriculture, Manchester, N. H. 

Asan assistant in the household, the Lapy’s Boox is 
truly valuable. It tells the ladies how to cut their own 
dresses in the latest fashion; how to ént and make chil- 
dren’s clothes; gives hundreds of valuable receipts, and 
is, so far as brain-work is concerned, at once head cook, 
seamstress, and nufsery-governess for the family. Its 
literary contents are of the highest degree of merit.— 
Journal, Bpencer, Ind, 
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It is a beautiful Book, and worthy of the high repnta- 
tion it has attained among the ladies, Asa fashionable 
magazine it is considered as the standard.—Plaindecaier, 
Garnett, Kan. 

It is the oldest, most relfableand most readable month- 
ly now published. — Gazette, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

We never saw the woman yet who could not save from 
two to ten times its cost in a single year by taking this 
queen of the monthlies,— Pioneer, Vassar, Mich. 

The literary character of this highly-prized periodical 
is too well and permanently established to require any 
complimentary notice from the press.—Sentinel, Logan, 

hio. 


It has no equal. Its marvellous success has spoken 
volumes—and Godey will never be outlived.—Repudii- 
can, Omaha City, Neb. 

The stories and poetry are the purest and most enter- 
taining.— Public, Clinton, Il. 

Ladies will find in the pages of Gopey everything or- 
namenotal and use%ai, in the way of novelties for the 
month, in the suape of dresses, robes, coiffures, bonnets, 
hair ornaments, embroidery patterns, drawing lessons, 
ete. If our lady friends desire a good thing in the shape 
of a magazine, send for Godey ; he knows what you want, 
and if money and taleut can farnish it, you will be sure 
to get it.— Press, West Mitchell, Iowa. 

The literary articles are of an unusually high order, 
embracing well-written stories, poetry, receipts for cook- 
ing, ete. etc., and a world of gossip on purely feminine 
matters, It ie diffieult for us to see how any lady can do 
me Goper’s Lapr’s Boox.—Republican, Carthage, 

linois. 

Godey does not only éxcel in “ fashions,’ but in style 
of reading matter. “Iaformation can be gained upon 
almost every useful subject, too. And then the engrav- 
ings—where are their equals ?—Gaspar Free Press, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

No lady of taste shonld be without this magazine. It 
is not an expense, for its receipts, hiuts, and suggestions 
will save twice the money in a family which it costs.— 
Journal, Seymour, Ind. 
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HARRISON'S 
PARIAN WHITE. 


gives to the complexion the rich 
tone of the Parian marble. Seven- 
ty-five cents and $1 50 by mail. 


CARNATION ROUGE, 
for the cheeks and lips; a pure, 
delicate, permanent rose tint, 
Seventy-five cents by mail. 


A. W. HARRISON, Agent, Philadelphia. 


Hair Removed in Five Minutes 


BY THE USE OF 
Upham’s Depilatory Powder. 


This powder has been found highly beneficial and of 
great use to ladies who have been afflicted with super- 
fluous hair, principally when its growth has been con- 
fined to the upper lip and side of the face, giving a mas- 
culine turn to the whole features. It will be found to 
be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of any sharp 
instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is removed 
ew minutes after its application, without injury to the 
skin. 

Mailed to any address for $1 25. 8. C. UpHam, No, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Also, for sale 
by all Druggists. 
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WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tae EIGHTEENTH Ansvat Session will open on 
Wednesday, October 16, 1867. For further particulars, 
address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLevetanp, M. D., Wo- 
man’s Hospital, North College Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, Philadelphia. ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean 





COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Tollet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery. Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


P CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tre THIRTY-FIFTH Semi-annual Session will open 
- Wednesday, September 18th. Miss Bonney and Miss 
Dit.ayve Principals. Particulars from Circulars. 


s A NEW ARTICLE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


J, ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
. lows :— 

1, The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from 
and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing ‘the needles or spoiling 
them by frequent handling; each one being so secured 
as to render it impossible to fall out until taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to 


pay return postage. 
L. A. GODEY, 
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Address 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


VwQot, 





' +h? @ 


Great attention is paid to the AGricuLTURAL DEPart- 
MENT. Price, $2 50 in advanée;: $3 60 if not paid in 
advance. 


ad 


Address 


'2 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 





The Fasuion Epirress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Boox is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles ‘at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
Dresses, from $4 00 to $40 00 
Slips, 300 * 600 
Shirts, 100“ 600 
Double Wrappers, 3 50 
Cambric Night-gowns, 2 00 
Plain Cambric Skirts, 2 2% 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 300 “ 20 00 
Flannei Skirts, 350 * 20 00 
Socks, 62 “ 2 00 
Flanne! Sacks, 3 00 
Cloaks, 20 00 * 100 00 
Hoods, 300 * 4000 
Shawls, or Blankets, 400 “* 30 00 
Complete Paper Patterns, 300“ 5620 

PAPER PATTERNS. 
Ladies’ Cloaks, $1 25 
Ladies’ Sleeve, 31 
Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 1 50 
Suit for Little Boy, 1 00 
Dress Body and Sleeve, 80 
Children’s Cloak, 60 
Children’s Dresses, 60 
Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 60 


LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 


$7 00 to 25 00 
600 “ 1000 
600 “ 1000 
800 “* B® oo 


Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, 
Fancy Hair Bows, 

Hair Waterfalls, 

Hair Side Braids, 


Hair Back Braids, 800 “ 30 00 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200“ 500 
KNIT GOODS. 

Split Zephyr Sacque for Infants, $2 00 
Zephyr Sacques for Infants, 38 00 
Ladies’ Breakfast Coseys, 6 00 
Ladies’ Sontags, 3 50 


Ladies’ Crochet Shaws, $9 00 to 30°00 
Gentlemen’s Afghans, 80 00 “ 150 00 
Infants’ Afghans, 1500 “ 60 00 
Ladies’ and Children’s Roman Scarfs, 2 50 


Gentlemen’s Smoking Caps, 500 * 20 00 
Gentlemen’s Slippers, 800 “ 15 00 
HAIR JEWELRY. 

Bracelets, $5 00 to 30 00 
Par-rings, 500 * 2000 
Breastpins, 400 “* ® 00 
Rings, 200 * 1000 
Fob Chains, 800 “ 30 00 
Charms, by the piece, 250“ 500 
Studs, 900 “* 1500 
Sleeve Buttons, 900 “ 16 00 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 

Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia. 








FALL STYLES, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 


Ji. EVs Ee Bo XY’ oe 


Emporiums of Hats and Furs, 
19 Union Square above Fifteenth St., and 409 Broadway, 
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No. 1 is a drab felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet and long pheasant’s ps. ; ; C 
No. 2.—This hat is of white felt; low crown, brim rolled at the sides, heavy curve, and trimmed with white 
velvet and ostrich feather fastened with a rich ornament. 7 
No. 3.—Hat of white French felt ; oval crown, very low; the brim is rolled at tho side, forming a cap front ; tha 
trimmed with flutings .. y<lvet round the crown, pearl fringe, and an elegant willow feather. fin 
No. 4.—Hat of pear! felt; the brim is rolled all round and faced with velvet, with a roll of velvet round the crown 
ornamented with crystals, with an eagle feather set in a marabout ponpon at the side. A very stylish hat for small firs 
misses. Thi 
No. 5 —Boy’s hat of drab felt; brim slightty rolled and faced with velvet, and a heron feather at the side. flay 
No. 6.--Infant’s white felt, trimmed with white velvet, ostrich tip, and lece cap, and rosettes with ribbon strings. 
con 
far 
j 5 Tea 
Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for ; cn 
sun 
(From which there can be no Deviation.) nut 
Uni 
Onecopy,oneyear - - + - += = $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to ‘ 
Two copies, one year - - - - - 550 the person gettiug up the club, making nine en! 
Threecopies, oneyear - - - - + 780 copies se et js oe He 9 BO ing: 
Four copies, one year - - - - - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to cou 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making ‘ 
person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - - - : - 27 30 of ¢ 
je CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to a 
pay the American postage. é‘ ad 
&@ All additions to clubs at club rates. : 
4&@- Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. “_ 
&@ Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur's Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. sav 
4 We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. T 
RZ The money must ail be sent at one time for any of Clube. AM 
@e~ The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 
4 We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. led, 
4 Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. tion 
#@ We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. mu 
Address L. A. GODEY, pris 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Great American Tea Company. 


Established, 1861. 





CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


The Ship “GOLDEN STATE” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM JAPAN WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST 


JAPAN THAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
NOS. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 





These Teas, by the ship Golden State, were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the largest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages 
By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
put these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but 
ene very small profit—an achievement in commercial en- 
terprise seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are 
acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest 
full cargo ever exported from that country. 


Also, 
The Ship “GEORGE SHOTTON” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM FOOCHOW WITH 


12,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST FOOCHOW 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shotton is the second in size 
that has ever come to this port from Foochow (which is the 
finest Black Tea district in China). These are the fnest 
first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and fuall-flavored. 
This will enable us to supply our trade with uniform fine 
flavored Teas for a long time to come. These Teas were 
contracted for before the picking. Contract Teasare always 
far superior toany others. A large proportion of contract 
Teas of first pickings go to the European markets. That is 
one of the principal reasons why the English people con- 
sume three pounds of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal 
number of population in the United States. Heretofore, the 
United States have been compelled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, te put up with lower grades of Teas and later pick- 
ings 
country has been brought about heretofore in consequence 
of the many and great profits of the “‘middlemen”’ in the 
Tea trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by tne establishment of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


COMPANY, and their system of farnishing Teas to the | 


consumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY for their own trade is acknow- 
ledged by the mercantile commuuity as the largest transac- 
tions ever made ia this country. They were deemed of so 
much importanco that the fact was telegraphed to all the 
principal commercial papers in the country by their corre- 


This unfortunate result for the consumers of this | 


| 





spondents here, and thus appeared as an important news 
item throughout the United States at the same time. ‘ 

Theimportance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial 
paper in this city—the Now York Shipping and Commercial 
List—which says: ‘‘ The Trade have again been siartled by 
the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY—the ship Golden State,’ from 
Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and the ship ‘ Georges Shot- 
ton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 packages.’’ Ard in another 
place it says: ‘‘The recent large operations of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY have taken the Trade by sur- 
prise, and are rather a novelty ia this market.. The taking 
up of two cargees within a week, comprising 12,331 pack- 
ayes Black, and 22,319 packages Japan, for immediate con- 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half vf dollars, 
indicates the extensive nature of the Company's business, 
and deserves a passing notice at our hands.”* 


In addition to these large eargoes.of Blaek and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the fnuest quality of Green Teas from, the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivalled for fitness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new Teas, 
and, consequently, our customers will vot fail to notice a 
marked improvement in freshness from this time forward. 

Through our system of supplying Club< throaghout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-oflice Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de 
sired, -end the goods by Express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as tiberai as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they reeommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Ca: go Prices, the same as the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, ete., see former pumbers 
of this mayuazine. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

GREEN TEAS, 80e., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of people reside, by ci BBING together, they 
can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees abont one- 
third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 


THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 


IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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“A land of wheat and of barley, of vine- 
yards and fruit-trees, 
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The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying cent to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down t the 


centre of the State to Cairo, with a branch from Chicago to Centralia. These Jands are located along the whole 706 
miles, and in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the track. 

The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands are located, is shown by 
the following census returns: In 1850 their population was 351,887; in 1860, 843,914, and in 1865, 1,127,087. Abont ten 
years since the first sales of these lands were made, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have been sold to more than 25,000 
acthal settlers. The sales during the past season have been greater than at any former period, and the lands now offered 
are equal in every respect to those already disposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 


| miles south of Chicago, in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black lcam, and 
| producing such abundant crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricuitural 














products annually exported exceed those of any other State. 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Illinois, for the past season, to have been, in 
corn, 177,095,852 bushels; wheat, 25,266,745 bushels; oats, 
sa cen et bushels; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels; hay, 2,600,- 

tone, 


Stock Raising. 


It is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- 
tened on the prairies of Illinois. The cattle trade is im- 
mense. Large fortunes have been made in this branch of 
industry, and the field is still open with the best prospects 
of like results. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
densely settled portions of older States, are selling thir 
more valnable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer 
soil and cheaper price, where the range for feeding is exten- 
sive, hay can be had for the gathering, and artesian water 
obtained at little expense, (Sbeep thrive well in all parts 
of the State, ard in the central and southern portions re- 
quire fodder buta short time during the year. The hog 
trade is well known to be very extcysive, and horses an 
roules are raised for the Southern markets with great 
profit.) 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, 
and the cultivated varieties grow with uncommon thrift. 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- 
ness has assumed so much sapeanes that the Company 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to uccommodate the 
trade. The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the first of the season, and the 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 
Northwest are supplied from this region. 

Tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, and castor-beans, are be- 
coming extensive and profitable productions. 


Coal and Lumber. e 

Coal, of an excellent quality, underlies three-fifths of the 
State, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rotes 
of transportation. 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
market is the cheapest and best stocked in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Illinois, and those that border 
all the streams in the State, considerable oak and common 
lumber is supplied. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company's lands are adapted to the varied produc- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soiis 
yield with less labor and in much greater abundance all the 
| crops common to New England and the Middle States, 
| Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 
| work of many hands. Grain is ship in bulk from all 
| stations, thus saving the expense and the trouble of bag- 
ging. Markets for products are near and always open, and 

e transit to Chicago is quick; cheap, and direct, The cli- 
mate is genial and healthy, and charches and schools (the 
latter supported by a public frnd) abound along the whole 
line. To the Eastern well-to-do farmer the chance is here 
offered to better himself. and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of theit own. 

State has a population of over two millions, and has soil and 
resources for the profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 


more, 
How to Reach These Iand. 

The farms offered for sale may be reached fiom the East 
and West by any of the railways crossing the Dlinois Cen- 
| tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Pana, Tolono, Decatur, 
| Gilman, El Paso, Mendota, or Dixon. All station agents are 
roves with plats showing the lands for sale in their vicin- 
| ity, The main office of the Department is at Chicago, and 
| from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 
| over the Hlinois Central Railroad to his farm. 








PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $12 per acre, in lots of 49 acres and upwards, tosuit purchasers (with some 


tracts at higher figures). 


They are sold on credit or for cash, and rated according Ee and nearness to stations. A 


deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for cas 
EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit ; the principal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each vear. 


Interest. Principal. 
Cash payment, $14 40 $980 00 
Payment in one year, 9 60 80 00 


Interest. oe 
| Payment in two years, “$4 80 $80 
| Payment in three years, 80 00 


The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the 


exact location of the lands, wi!l be furnished on application, 
tat ae 2 TU te Andean DallannA On (Chinacn TI 
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in person or by letter, to 
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